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SOUTH AFRICA— 
LAND OF HEALTH 


‘*Sunshine and blue skies; farms and homesteads 
nestling among mountains and hills; blossoms of peach 
and plum filling the valleys with colour; the perfume of 
orange groves; the profusion of wild flowers; the camp 
fire and the thrill of wild game in the Lowveld; the pic- 
turesque Kraals and laughter-loving Natives; the quest of 
open roads trailing to far horizons; the sparkling air of 
the Highveld; sea and sun bathing on golden beaches; 
the bright warm days and cool starlit nights—these 
memories and the joyous feeling of health and fitness after 
my last holiday in South Africa will lure me back there 
before long.” 

These are an English visitor’s impressions of travel in 
South Africa. 

May we send you our descriptive booklet, ** South 
Africa Calling,” to assist you in planning your next over- 
seas tour ? The book will be posted gratis on request to 
The Director, South African Government Travel Bureau, 


South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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“Up here... only the 
very best of Tobaccos 
is good enough...” 


From a Hudson’s Bay Post in 
the Western Arctic District. 


J have been a heavy smoker of Barnevs for quite a 
number of years now and I have yet to find a Tobacco 
that can beat either Barneys or Punchbowle for real 
smoking satisfaction.” 


“In surroundings like mine, up here in the far North, 
where pleasures are few in number, smoking, for me at 
least, ranks number one, and only the very best of 
tobaccos is good enough.” 


We were proud, and justly so, we think, to receive this epic 
tribute to Barneys and Punchbowle from the Arctic Wilds. 
Just think ... the writer is probably the remotest Barneys 
smoker, certainly its most isolated one ... he writes from 400 
miles within the Arctic Circle, and his letter took four months 
to reach civilisation’s nearest point. 


We have often said that Barneys would reach the remotest 
smoker in Factory-fresh condition, through the wondrous 
efficiency of its “EVERFRESH” Tin. This is one more 
proof... despit2 65° of frost. Give “ EVERFRESH ” Barneys 
a tria'. Barneys is good; outstandingly and wncommonly good. 
Certainly no other Tobacco has ever won such praise from 
smokers so well qualified to judge. 


Barneys 


BARNEYS EMPIRE 
“The best Empire yet’’.. 104d. 02. 


Here is an Empire Mixture 
carrying on the Barneys tradi- 
tion; blended with the same 
care and skill, packed as only 
John Sinclair Tobaccos are 
packed . . . yet sold at the price 
of ordinary Empire blends: a 
high-priced Mixture in most 
things but price. 





BARNEYS IDEAL 
In three strengths: 1/2d. oz. 


Barneys medium suits the ayer- 
age smoker; Parsons Pleasuse 
is mild... for gentler palates 
and for the beginner-with- 
the-pipe. Punchbowle is full 
Strength, strong. cool and 
deeply satisfying, much 
favoured by the big men of 
Sport and Outdoors. 





qge7) John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ® 
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revolutions 
of civilization... 


In our Musings we have said that H. G. Wells’ 
Outline is spoiled for us by its “ evolutionary” bias. 
Our reading of history suggests ups and downs, and 
Flinders Petrie finds that the successive ups do not 
show superior quality of the later civilizations over 
the earlier, but the high peaks tend to last longer 
and the valleys or dark ages to get shorter. That is 
our Royal Ginger Ale fifty-five vears ago touched as 
high a point as Aerated Waters can go. Twenty vears 
afterwards Ross's Pale Dry ushered in a new phase of 
civilization and at subsequent intervals our Brewed 
Ginger Peer, Lemonade, and Indian Tonic rose to 
their proper levels, culminating last year in Ross's 
Grape Fruit—a high peak 
indeed. And the beauty 
of the business is that all 
these phases of ‘ civiliza- 
tion” can be enjoyed 


to-day! 
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SEPTEMBE 
THE IDEAL MONTH CRUIS 











FOR A 
MEDITERRANEAN 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON for 19 DAYS 
SEPT. 8 to 27 from 34 GUINEAS 


VISITING 
ALGIERS, TRIPOLI 
NAPLES (ama ere 
BARCELONA 
GIBRALTAR (For 
Algeciras) & LISBON 


<2 


ON THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHT- 
FUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA 
STA 


DP 


“4 


Interesting Brochures with Maps, Ship Plans and full details post free. 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; Head Office: 40 St. Mery 


Axz, London, E.C.3. Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Per 


and all Principal Agents. 


$s 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE fact that the situation in Austria is superficially 
calm cannot justify much optimism. Prince 
Starhemberg himself has made it clear that he anticipates 
another Nazi putsch better organized than the last. and 
no doubt his conversations with Signor Mussolini during 
last week-end bore on the possibilities such an attempt 
might open up. A good deal will depend, no doubt, 
on how completely Germany withdraws her support 
from the opponents of the existing régime in Austria. 
The fact that the Austrian legion in Germany has been 
broken up and its members distributed in Labour camps 
is a good sign, and the notorious Munich broadcasts 
have not been in evidence in the past week. Austria, 
which has been awaiting Herr von Papen with frigid 
reserve, will soon have an opportunity of discovering 
what his mission portends. Meanwhile the treason 
trials are continuing in Vienna, and four policemen were 
hanged on Tuesday. There is clear proof that a section 
of the foree was deeply implicated in the attempt of 
July 25th and further capital sentences may follow. 
With the more violent Nazis there can at present be no 
reconciliation, but that only makes the need of some 
rapprochement between the Government and the Social- 
ists the more urgent. 
ok a * a 

The German Plebiscite 
By accident or design President Hindenburg’s 
“political testament * has been discovered and published 
just at the moment when it may be expected to exert 
the maximum of influence on voters in next Sunday’s 
plebiscite. The passage destined for exploitation at this 
moment is, of course, that in which the President pays 
tribute to the contribution made by his Chancellor, 


Adolf Hitler, to the forging of national unity, and points 
to January 30th, 1933 (the date when Herr Hitler was 
appointed Chancellor) as the decisive date in that 
movement. It is worth recalling that according to all 
credible contemporary accounts the idea of the President 
on January 3Cth was that Herr Hitler should become 
Chancellor in name, but with Herr von Papen as a reliable 
watch-dog. All that looks very different 
in retrospect, and the testament will no doubt play a 
useful part in the plebiscite campaign, 
rising to its climax. To call on a public still living 
under the shadow of the events of June 30th to declare 
whether it approves or disapproves the Cabinet decision 


and effective 


which is now 


making Herr Hitler Rei¢hspriisident as well as Reichs- 
kanzler is not far removed from pure faree. The object 


of the 


abroad 


consultation is apparently to impress opinion 
with the unity unanimity of the German 
people. Opinion abroad is in fact watching the affair 
with complete indifference, knowing that even a 
99 per cent. Yes vote would mean precisely nothing 
under such conditions, and reflecting that the schoolboy 


and 


propaganda blared through the microphone hourly 
would be incredible in any country not totally devoid 
of a sense of humour. 
* * * * 
Japan’s Service Estimates 
Items of news from Tokyo, or from other quarters, 


Japan’s activities and intentions tend to be 
The naval estimates just framed 
are said to be close on £2,000,000 above the present 
year’s high level, and the War Minister is foreshadowing 
an increase in the expenditure on the land forces. There 
is no prospect of the budget balancing, and preparations 


regarding 
uniformly disturbing. 
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are being made for again covering the deficit by internal 
loans. The serving admirals have unanimously called 
on the Prime Minister, who is himself an admiral, to 
denounce the Washington Treaty. Much of the increased 
service expenditure is due to the continued tension with 
Russia. The negotiations for the sale to Japan (nominally 
to Manchukuo) of the Chinese Eastern Railway have 
once more broken down, and tension is further increased 
by the arrest by the Manchukuo Government of some 
twenty railway officials who are Soviet subjects. 
Threatened wars often fail to materialize, and Japan is 
no doubt to some extent sobered by knowledge of the 
strength of Russia’s formidable air force, but the pros- 
pects for the maintenance of peace are still more preca- 
rious in Eastern Asia than anywhere else in the world. 
* * * * 

In Luther’s Succession 

The German Church conflict seemed last Sunday to 
have reached a crisis which, however, has so far failed 
to materialize. The 7,000 dissident pastors, refuse 
resolutely to recognize the decisions of the German 
Evangelical National Synod which declared legal ex 
post facto every act carried out by the Reich Bishop 
since he assumed his present office. Still more resolutely 
do they refuse to accept the new oath by which they are 
required to swear, as preachers of the Gospel, loyalty 
and obedience to Adolf Hitler. They had before them 
the choice between obeying men and obeying God, 
and they have declared for obeying God. ‘* There stand 
they ; they can no other.” Many of them read in their 
pulpits last Sunday a declaration embodying their refusal 
and aflirming to their congregations that obedience to 
the Church régime as at present constituted is disobedience 
to God. Battle could be joined on no more vital issue, 
and it is hard to see where any road to conciliation lies 
open. Certain arrests of pastors are recorded, without 
details, but no general action seems so far to have been 
taken against the dissidents. There are no signs of 
their yielding their ground, and Dr. Miiller can entertain 
no hope of seeing himself the head of a united and 
acquiescent Church. It is still in the religious sphere 
alone that independence of thought and word is manifest 
in Germany. 

* 4 * * 

Russia and the League 

There seems now no reasonable doubt that Russia 
will apply for membership of the League of Nations at 
next month’s Assembly, and that the application will be 
almost universally supported. But Poland’s attitude 
arouses some apprehension. The Poles have always 
aspired to a permanent seat themselves, and their 
pertinacity in that respect was one of the two causes 
of the fiasco in March, 1926, which involved the post- 
ponement for six months of Germany’s admission to the 
League. If Poland presses for a permanent seat now 
her example will inevitably be followed by Spain, and 
possibly other States. That would increase the number 
of permanent members quite unduly, for it is not to be 
assumed that Germany and Japan will be absent 
for ever. Unfortunately Poland is uneasy at present about 
the proposed Eastern Locarno, and for that and other 
reasons much less amenable than usual to the influence 
of France, who is Russia’s chief sponsor. Poland, 
moreover, is raising again the question of making the 
obligations in the Minority Treaties of universal applica- 
tion. In theory that is perfectly reasonable, but it wil] 
involve collision with Italy and certain other States which 
are not prepared to accept Treaty obligations in regard 
to their minorities. Altogether, therefore, Poland will 
be well in the forefront at Geneva next month, and it 
is to be hoped that in her ultimate decisions she will 


== 


be animated, as she has often been in the past, fin 
and foremost by concern for the good of the League x 
a whole. 
* * * * 

President Roosevelt’s Dilemma 

Once again financial circles in the United States ay 
deeply disturbed by new fears of monetary inflatio, 
having their origin in the recent order for the nationaliz,. 
tion of silver, and increased by the belief that heay 
relief expenditure which cannot be financed by any 
normal means will be incurred by the Government 
Certainly the Treasury has equipped itself with a 
instrument by which it might resort to inflation if j 
desired or were driven to do so. But the Secretary ¢ 
the Treasury has most emphatically stated that that j 


not the intention, and that silver certificates will only : 


be issued against silver recently acquired to the extent 
of the actual price paid for it. The loss of confideng 
that would arise from a pronounced inflationary policy 


would not only make it difficult for the Treasury ty 


carry through certain re-financing programmes necessary 


in the near future to meet various federal obligation, 7 


but would also make it more difficult than ever t 


finance huge federal relief schemes by loans. On th 
other hand, should the President exhaust the capacity 7 





to raise loans, he might have to choose between restricting 
public works and resorting to inflation. 
* * * * 


The Air Terror 





M. Fokker’s warning as to the character of attacks 


from the air if another war breaks out deserves the 
closest study in every chancellery of the world. Speaking 


from his expert knowledge as one of the most famow 


and experienced of aeroplane designers, he states 
emphatically that no effective defence has yet been 
discovered against aeroplane attack. ‘‘ These attacks 
will take place like lightning and they will actually bk 
the declaration of war. The attacker will not wait for 
the formal exchange of ‘ scraps of paper’ but will strike 
as soon as war has been decided.” Such words as thes 
re-emphasize with tenfold force the urgent necessity of 
an agreement to outlaw the bomber as an instrument oi 
warfare. But M. Fokker demonstrates, too, how impo: 
sible that is without the control of civil aviation. Hs 
own creation, the F36, can carry six tons, which might 
include two tons of bombs, and can fly at a speed o 
nearly 200 miles an hour. Whether, even so, the inter 
nationalization of civil aviation or any other form o 








control would suffice in itself may be questioned. The 
creation of an international police force may still lie 
far in the future, but the logic of events and the speed 
of modern invention will force that development m 
mankind if civilization is to be saved. 

* * * * 


More Police for the Saar 


By a majority the Saar Governing Commission has 
asked the Council of the League of Nations to give them 


powers to raise the numbers of the Saar police force from F 


1,000 to 3,000 men. It is a big increase, but there will be 
few outside Germany who will not think it justified i 
the pledge both of the Saar Commission and of the League 
to secure “the liberty, secrecy and sincerity ” of the 
plebiscite in January is to be honoured. There +, 
unhappily, no evidence to support the views of the 
Saarlander member who dissociates himself from his 
colleagues in this request for increased forces on the 
ground that order can best be maintained “ by © 
operation with political organizations in the Saar.’ 
The ‘German Front” which claims to represent the 
overwhelming majority of Saarlanders is in bitter oppost 
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tion to the Governing Commission and has already a 
bad record of intimidation of opponents and corruption of 
officials. ‘The suggestion of the Commission that the 
additional police should be recruited from German- 
eaking countries should remove one of the root 
rievances of the Saarlanders to the presence of foreigners. 
But obviously the situation until the taking of the 
Jebiscite is one of great difficulty and anxiety. Herr 
Hitler, who has called off the campaign against Austria, 
has it in his power by a word to discourage the forces of 
disorder in the Saar. After all there is little doubt about 
the result of the coming plebiscite. It is only if Germany 
is really uneasy about it that a policy of intimidation is 
intelligible. 
* * * 

Tariffs and the Empire 

The new Australian tariff, which falls heavily on 
textiles, is having unhappy repercussions and Lancashire 
js threatening to back up its objections to it with a 
boycott on Australian goods. At Bolton, for example, 
the grocers’ association, representing 200 members, has 
passed a resolution pledging itself to refuse to accept 
or distribute Australian produce until the proposed 
increases in the tariffs on Lancashire textiles are with- 
drawn, Many other towns are said to be contemplating 
similar steps. This attitude will inevitably have reac- 
tions in the forthcoming General Election in Australia. 
Dr. Earle Page, the leader of the Country Party, has 
come out with an important counterblast to the tariff 
policy of Mr. Lyons. He stands for a policy of lower 
tariffs and advocates the maximum possible tariff prefer- 
ence for Great Britain and the extension of the Ottawa 
agreements to increase Empire trade, but this is merely 
a minority voice, for Mr. Scullin in a speech on 
Wednesday made it clear that the Labour Party wanted 
more Protection, not less. The Empire Free Trade idea 
is going to get no support from the Dominions. 

* * * * 


The South Wales Miners 

So bad is the condition of the coal industry in South 
Wales and so serious the unemployment among miners 
that the last thing desired by the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation is a quarrel with the owners. But those 
miners who have escaped the misfortune of unemploy- 
ment are themselves subsisting upon a miserable wage, 
the minimum percentage being only 12} per cent. above 
1914 wages, while the cost of living is 43 per cent. above. 
In these circumstances, and in view of the fact that 
the National Industrial Board has recommended changes 
which would virtually restore the 1931 cuts, the union 
can hardly be blamed for pressing the coal-owners to 
consider the matter speedily, or for showing irritation 
at the postponement of the issue till September 18th. 
The decision to recommend the giving of a month’s 
notice on September Ist may appear to be putting a 
pistol at the head of the coal-owners. It is a pity that 
a decision should have to be taken under what is in effect 
the threat of a strike. But no such situation would 
have arisen if the owners had attended to this important 
matter with the promptitude which the men had a 
right to expect. 

* * * * 

Half a Mile Under the Sea 

The diving record achieved by Dr. William Beebe and 
Mr. Otis Barton near Bermuda serves to remind us that 
there are new worlds for the explorer to conquer below 
the sea, just as Professor Piccard’s experiments in the 
stratosphere revealed new fields of inquiry in the upper 
air. There are few remote spaces on the surface of the 
globe which have not been visited by man, but there 


remain endless opportunities for the explorer above and 
below the surface, the rarity of the air challenging his 
efforts in the one case, the density of water subject to 
immense pressure in the other. The triumphs of the 
Italian crew of the ‘ Artiglio’ in recovering sunken treasure 
in the Bay of Biscay have demonstrated the practical 
use of deep-sea diving. But Dr. Beebe, in descending 
3,000 feet in his steel bathysphere, has far surpassed all 
previous records, and has been able to take observations 
of strange submarine monsters wholly unknown to the 
naturalist. He has recorded the various colours of the 
water, from blue to black, at different depths when the 
sunlight above was presumably bright, just as Russian 
experimenters in the stratosphere have noted the various 
colours of the sky at different heights. 
* * * * 
The Nuisance of Pneumatic Drills 
A recently reported case of suicide attributed to the 
unbearable noise of pneumatic drills brings home to us 
the importance of lessening the nuisance of these most 
effective but horrible instruments for breaking up 
concrete roads. The noise usually produces deafness in 
the men employed in working them. Though the use of 
silencers has hitherto involved considerable loss of power, 
the right of contractors to deafen their workers and torture 
the public should never have been tacitly admitted. 
Happily a new type of silencer has been invented by 
which the noise of escaping air may be reduced by 60 
or 70 per cent., with but small loss in efficiency, and some 
of the London local authorities are considering its 
adoption. It ought to be recognized that an aggressive 
noise of this sort is as much an assault as a blow in the 
face. No one would be allowed, in the interests of 
efficiency, to turn a hose on to the passing public. Then 
why a stream of hurtful explosive noise? The use of 
effective silencers should be compulsory. 
* * * * 
Bakers and Night Work 
There should be considerable public sympathy with 
the demand of the Union of Operative Bakers for the 
abolition of night work and a seven-day week. When 
night-work in bakeries was discussed at an International 
Labour Conference at Geneva some years ago the British 
and other employers opposed its abolition, largely on 
the ground that the public insisted on having its bread 
and cake fresh every morning. So far as bread is concerned 
it is much less digestible when fresh, and actually most 
household bread in this country is eaten stale. To bake 
bread one day and distribute it the same afternoon 
or the next morning involves hardship to no consumer. 
Night work is necessary\in some industries, but where it 
is not it should be avoided, for it breaks up family life 
disastrously, as well as being unnatural and in varying 
degrees unhealthy. 
* * « & 
Petrol Stations 
Petroleum filling-stations are of all kinds. A few of 
them are attractive, but a majority are ugly. The 
London County Council has taken a step in the right 
direction in deciding to regulate them in certain streets 
and places which, by reason’ of their aesthetic claims, 
it is empowered to protect. The new by-laws pre- 
scribe with much exactitude the style and size of 
lettering and the colours of the panels and frames of 
standard signs,—a vast improvement, unquestionably, 
on most of those that are all too evident today. But 
was there no means of avoiding the single, stereotyped 
official style, upon which no designer will be permitted 
to improve? Should petrol signs, for all time, rank 
with pillar-boxes ? 
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THE CLAIM OF THE NATIVE 


UESTIONS of the highest moment in regard to the 
Q responsibility of this country for the native popu- 
lations within the British Empire are raised in the 
important memorandum issued on Wednesday on behalf 
of the Parliamentary Committee for Studying the Position 
of the South African Protectorates. The existence of 
ithe committee, which has Lord Selborne, a former High 
Commissioner for South Africa, as its chairman, and 
Lord Lothian, Captain Cazalet and Mr. Lunn as its 
secretaries, is matter for satisfaction in itself, for ever 
since General Hertzog declared in the Union Parliament 
on April 25th that he believed the time ripe for the 
transference of the three native Protectorates, Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland and Swaziland, to the South African 
Government, keen and legitimate anxiety about the future 
has been felt both in the Protectorates themselves and in 
all circles in this country where the principle of trustee- 
ship for native welfare is recognized. In fact it is recog- 
nized so universally as to be accepted now as axiomatic. 
The Duke of Devonshire, when Colonial Secretary, laid 
it down in striking language in 1923; it has been dis- 
cussed and expounded at length by Lord Lugard, in his 
classic volume The British Dual Mandate in Tropical 
Africa; while the mandate system of the League of 
Nations sets a standard of which no British Government 
could ever dream of falling short. 

So far, therefore, as the native populations of Bechuana- 
Jand, Basutoland and Swaziland are concerned it is, and 
must be, a matter of honour with the Government and 
Parliament of this country to safeguard their interests in 
every respect, and to consent to no change in the status 
of the Protectorates (it is convenient to apply the name 
to all three, though Basutoland is actually a Crown 
Colony) that would in any way endanger the welfare of, 
or impose disabilities on, the inhabitants. It is in the 
light of that principle that the proposal for the trans- 
ference of the administration of Protectorates from the 
British Government to the South African Government 
must be examined. The situation is complicated 
juridically, and the first thing necessary is to elucidate 
it. The South Africa Act of 1909, which brought the 
Union of South Africa, consisting of the four provinces 
of the Cape, the Transvaal, the Orange River Colony and 
Natal, into being, provided explicitly for the ultimate 
transfer of the Protectorates to the new Union, but laid 
it down that the final decision regarding the transfer 
should be taken by “ the King, with the advice of the 
Privy Council ”—in other words by the British Cabinet— 
and a lengthy schedule to the Act embodied a number of 
conditions which were to govern the administration of 
the territories if and when the transfer was effected. 
That was in 1909. But since then the whole position has 
heen completely modified by the passage into law of the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931 and the South African 
Status Act in 1934, 

Precisely what the change involves may be a matter 
for legal argument, but it is clear that the Union Par- 
liament can now amend-as it chooses the original South 
Africa Act, including the schedule in which the con- 
ditions for the administration of the Protectorates 
after transfer are laid down. When, therefore, the 
transfer does take place there is nothing to prevent the 
territories in question from being assimilated with the 
rest of the Union and treated accordingly. That, indeed, 
would certainly happen, for the provision in the Act that 
administration of the Protectorates shall be by the 
Governor-General in Council, and that they shall not 


therefore be subject to legislation by the Union Parl, 
ment, is of little importance, and in any case it, like any 
other provision in the Act, can now be repealed by thy 
Union Parliament itself. 

The position therefore is that if General Hertzog; 
desires are realized, and the three Protectorates are traps. 
ferred to South Africa, there is no guarantee that th 
natives will not find themselves in many ways conside,. 
ably worse off. To put it at its lowest the record of th 
Union Government in its dealings with its own natiy 
population is not such as to dispel grave misgiving 


regarding the lot of the Protectorate natives under ji 


tutelage. Fortunately—though there is some contfli¢ 
as to the legal position here—there is one safeguan 


remaining. The consent of the British Cabinet to any 4 
transfer of the Protectorates is necessary. It is claimed | 


in South Africa that even that provision can be repealel 


by the Union Parliament, but it is not to be seriousy 
argued that South Africa can at any moment simply 
reach out its hands for the three territories, put an end / 
to the present administration by the Dominions Office, 7 
Mr. Thomas was F 


and take them under its own control. 
undoubtedly right when he based his statement in the 
House of Commons on April 30th of this year on the 


assumption that the transfer would be a bilateral trans. [ 


action, which could only be carried out with the assent 
of the British Government, and further grounds for 


reassurance were provided by his twofold pledge that no 7 
transfer should be assented to till native opinion in the | 


Protectorates had been given an opportunity of expressing 
itself, and that in any case the approval of Parliament to 
the transaction would be held necessary. 

Such is the situation today. 
Swaziland, which are small enclaves in Union territory, 
must sooner or later come under the Union Goven- 
ment need not be contested. The case of Bechuanaland, 
which covers an area a good deal larger than the Trans- 
vaal, the Orange River Colony and Natal put together, 
and lies not within Union territory but on its border, is 
much more arguable, in spite of the intentions expressed 
in 1909. However that may be, the point to emphasize 
is that the transaction of transferring any or all of the 
territories must be bilateral, that it can only take place 
by the friendly agreement of the two Governments mainly 
concerned, that the desire of the native populations 
themselves must be a prime factor in the decision, and 
that if transfer does take place it can only be subject to 
explicit safeguards such as are actually set out in the 
schedule of the South Africa Act. 

The fact that any of the provisions of the schedule 
can now be altered at will by the Union Parliament 
makes it essential to embody broadly similar condi- 
tions in a new agreement freely entered into by the 
South African Government. Delicate questions must 
inevitably arise. The Union Government, if it does 
acquire the territories, can hardly observe two standards 
in its treatment of natives, one for those in its existing 
territories and another for those in the Protectorates. 
It must, therefore, cither bring its own standards up to 
Protectorate standards, or lower the latter to its own 
level. But the second alternative is, in fact, excluded, 
for the British House of Commons would never consent 
to a transfer at all on those terms. All Dominions are 


completely self-governing, and it is not for this country 
to think for a moment of dictating South Africa’s native 
policy, though we may be permitted to regret that in 
many respects—particularly in regard to land and labour 
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legislation—it is not more liberal. But for the Protec- 
torates we have responsibilities of which we cannot divest 
ourselves. If they are to be handed over at all it can only 
be when South Africa’s treatment of its own native popu- 


lation is of at least as high a standard as that prevailing 
in Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland—which 
itself, partly owing to uncertainty about the future, 
is by no means all it should be. 


AN ALL-BRITAIN TRANSPORT POLICY 


ROUBLE has been averted on the railways. The 
T wage agreement concluded between the main line 
companies and the principal unions is satisfactory so far 
as it goes. That is to say, it removes the acute sense of 
grievance from which the men were suffering and restores 
the friendly atmosphere which is essential to efficient 
working. It was natural that the men should look upon 
the wage cuts made in March, 1931, as a part of the general 
economy drive which in the same year forced the Govern- 
ment to make cuts both in unemployment pay and in 
wages. They assumed that the same conditions which 
made it possible for the Government and some private 
industries to restore the cuts in whole or in part would 
affect them also; and they were fortified in this view by 
the fact that revenue receipts in 1933, though far below 
the 1931 level, and much further still below the 1929 
level, were, in 1933, £2,400,000 above the low-water mark 
of 1982, and showed still greater improvement during 
the first six months of the present year. 

But the analogy between the railway cuts and those 
made by the Government is not altogether a sound one. 
For whilst the railways have suffered from the general 
trade depression as all industries have done, they are 
also hit by other circumstances—the development of 
competing forms of locomotion, which have come to stay. 
Today they are affected by road transport. In the not 
distant future they may be appreciably affected by air 
traffic. Therefore they cannot hope that a complete 
recovery of British industry, or even so much recovery as 
would bring it back to the 1929 level, would restore to 
them their pre-War or even their 1929 prosperity. The 
recent improvement in their revenue, which has made the 
new wage agreement possible, is due in part to the better 
state of trade, in part to greater enterprise in manage- 
ment, and in part to the road powers which have been 
conferred on them. But it would be an illusion to suppose 
that these are enough or will ever be enough to satisfy the 
full demands of the men and the legitimate hopes of the 
shareholders. 

The improvement of the last eighteen months would 
be dangerously misleading if if led to the view that 
tinkering reforms would solve the problem. Something 
was achieved when road powers were conferred on the 
railways and some of the overlapping among the road- 
users themselves was abolished. More vigour and 
enterprise have been infused into the managements, 
which have made over-due economies in working and have 
gone half way to meet the public by reducing fares, 
improving the services, and at last making it evident 
that they wish travellers to use their trains. The 
Southern Railway has taken its courage in both hands 
and electrified the whole system between Brighton 
and London, and is already reaping the benefits of its 
enterprise. But fruitful as these efforts have been 
they will not by themselves, even if trade continues to 
improve, avail to re-establish the railways on a firm 
foundation, ? 

It is not that the day of the railways is past. On the 
contrary it is becoming increasingly evident that there 
are limits beyond which road transport cannot be safely 
or efficiently expanded. The enormous toll of life on 
the highways is more and morc leading people to ask 


whether special roads ought not to be set aside exclusivel; 
for certain kinds of transport, and when we begin to 
consider the construction of such special roads a moment’s 
reflection shows us that we already have them—they 
conduct their traffic with almost perfect safety on rails. 
Moreover, the railways have never ceased to provide 
the most economical, and indeed the indispensable, 
means of transport for heavy goods over large distances ; 
and at the same time they are proving themselves 
wonderfully adaptable. as on the electrified systems of 
the London area and the Southern Railway, in providing 
frequent quick services for short-distance travel. Railway 
trains, used in a certain way, not only offer uniqu:: 
services, but are capable of competing directly with 
omnibuses and motor-coaches, providing greater safety 
and greater speed. Nor is this all, The falling off in 
foreign trade has been to some extent off-set by the 
increased development of internal trade. Fewer goods 
are being carried between country and country. But 
more goods are transported between town and town. 

What is needed in the interests alike of the railways 
and the road-companies, the traders and the passengers 
is the right use of all available means of transport. 
It has to be recognised that conditions are rapidly 
altering and will continue to alter, and we cannot afford 
to allow one change after another to take us by surprise 
and dislocate all existing arrangements. It has become 
urgently necessary that this country should take stoc!< 
of all its present transport resources and prepare for 
innovations in the future. Already the City Lands 
Committee of the Corporation of London is considering 
the construction of an overhead air-port in the centre 
of London. Today it seems fantastic to suppose that 
air transport will become a serious competitor with 
land transport. But thirty years ago no one supposed 
that the motor-car would threaten the railways. Thirty 
years hence it is possible that hundreds of thousands 
of persons and parcels may be’ carried every day by air 
between the towns of Great Britain. 

We are gradually learning that progress must be 
organized if it is not to spell disaster. Already in the 
organization of transport we have passed through part 
at least of the experimental stage. The London Passenger 
Transport Board is an existing fact, and under its unified 
management trains, omnibuses and trams, instead of 
waging costly war one upon another, co-operate to the 
mutual benefit of each service. In Northern Ireland, 
where the recommendations of Sir Felix Pole have been 
adopted, we shall be able to watch the progress of a 
far-reaching scheme for eliminating duplication of services 
and wasteful competition by means of a Joint Standing 
Committee which is to unify the administration of all 
passenger and goods traffic by road and rail. 

The conditions which have thrust this decision o1 
Northern Ireland are precisely the same as those which, 
in a less aggravated form, have troubled the British 
railway companies. Unification of all road and rail 
services, cither nationally or over large geographica! 
areas, is the one and only solution of the traffic problems 
of Great Britain; and since there would be no point in 
taking two bites at this particular cherry, the preliminary 
inquiry which will become necessary should extend also 
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to air and inland water transport. Duplication must be 
avoided. The roads ought to feed the railways. Air- 
mails ought to be subsidiary to train-mails. Confidence 
in the future of all these services ought to be re-estab- 
lished amongst the workers on the one side and the 
shareholders on the other; and confidence allied to 
new enterprise will lead to the development which will 
be essential to them all; and it will begin, in the case of 


=> 


the railways, by the profitable expenditure of money anj 
the employment of labour on electrification. The presen; 
is the moment when fresh steps are necessary to stimulat, 
industry. The precedent of the London Passenger Trang, 
port Board and the example of Northern Ireland point thy 
way to a National Transport measure for the whole of 
Britain. Its passing will invigorate all the services which 
are the main arteries of domestic trade. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE appointment of Prof. Coatman to be News Editor 
of the B.B.C, is interesting. Sir John Reith and his 
colleagues are not satisfied with the way their news is 
being presented night by night, and Prof. Coatman’s 
advent certainly means new departures. Personally 
I hope there will not be too many of them. The proper 
function of the news-bulletins is to convey news— 
soberly, straightforwardly and objectively. That par- 
ticular item is, or should be, pure information, not 
entertainment, and all the public asks of the News 
Director is that he shall show a proper sense of values in 
selecting his pieces of news and present the essence of 
each item succinctly and clearly. An experienced jour- 
nalist is the right man for that, and I should have thought 
plenty of capable journalists were available. Prof. 
Coatman was Director of Public Information in India, but 
that involved totally different work from this. Personally 
he has many qualities to fit him for the post. He is 
keen, alert and full of ideas, and having learned life at 
Manchester Grammar School under Paton he will not be 
likely to go highbrow. I offer him asa motto, The news, the 
whole news (within reason), and nothing but the news— 
no frills, no dramatization, and I hope no little five- 
minute speeches spatchecocked into the middle of the 
bulletin. The right place for them is at the end, when 
those who want to listen to them can, and others not. 
* * * ** 

No one can pretend that the Australian tour is leaving 
a much better flavour behind it than the English tour in 
Australia eighteen months ago. The Voce mystery—as 
I write it is an unexplained mystery still—is cnly one of 
a series of unfortunate incidents. The Trent Bridge 
barracking can perhaps be understood, but it is com- 
pletely inexcusable. We have little right to talk about 
Adelaide if English crowds decide to follow Adelaide's 
example. A good deal could be said—on both sides— 
about Jardine’s and Larwood’s absence, but the result 
of it ali is, quite frankly, a growing impression that the 
Australians are being allowed to decide who shall play 
against them. That, of course, is not true, but it is a 
pity that a situation should ever have arisen in which it 
could even look like being true. Both the Selection 
Committee and the M.C.C. seem a little over-anxious to be 
complaisant. When Test cricket becomes the subject of 
recrimination and wire-pulling it is time to give it a rest. 
Whatever happens at the Oval in the next few days it 
will be very much better for the next tour to Australia 
to be left undiscussed for a year or two. 

* * * ** 

It was something of an achievement—though an odd 
one—on the part of The Times to publish both a news 
message and a leading article on the death of Prince 
Gonzalo without a single reference to the haemophilia 
from which all but one of the Spanish princes notoriously 
suffer, and which was in the case of this particular prince 
the direct cause of death. The characteristic of haemo- 
philia—the tendency to bleed copiously, internally and 
externally, with or without apparent cause—is_ that 





it is transmitted through females but only occurs (the 
rule has very rare exceptions) in males. A striking com. 
ment on that is that while Prince Gonzalo had no outward 
sign of injury, he died of internal haemorrhage, in the 
case of his sister, Princess Beatrice, who did _ sustaip 
some outward contusions, they had no more effect on her 
than on any other normal person. Strangely enough, 
while three of King Alfonso’s four sons have always 
suffered from haemophilia, the third son, Prince Juan, 
is quite free from it. 
* * + * 

Mr. Hore-Belisha is likely to acquire new fame, or a 
new kind of fame, over his controversy with the Thames 
Conservancy. On the face of it the connexion between 
the Ministry of Transport and what the daily papers 
decide with one accord to call (in their headlines) Bare 
Backs is not immediately obvious. But the Thames is 
a waterway on which transport, both of persons and of 
property, is carried on, and it falls to the Minister of 
Transport to approve—or, as in this case, disapprove— 
regulations tending to limit freedom of transport on the 
river. So that if the Conservancy objects to the trans- 
port through its locks of ladies with bare backs and 
gentlemen with bare chests (for bathing-costumes in 
boats are now habitual) Mr. Hore-Belisha is brought at 
once into the picture. On the whole I agree with him. 
A bare chest may be unlovely, but so are many faces I 
know, and no one suggests that they ought to be covered 
up. And to normal-minded people neither bare backs 
nor bare chests are suggestive or indecent. Whether it 
is worth while overruling the Conservancy on such a 
point is another matter. 

* * * * 

The death of a lady said to be the inventor of flag-days 
arouses mingled reflections. In a sense it was an inspira- 
tion, and the yield to charities from that day—the first 
flag-battue was in 1914—must be beyond computation. 
It is a species of blackmail, of course; on a par with 
American racketeering. You pay your money and are 
given a badge which guarantees you immunity from 
further molestation. And such is human nature that 
nine people out of ten—probably 49 out of 50—who would 
never put a halfpenny in a mere collecting-box cheerfully 
buy a flag for sixpence and pin it in their lapels. There is 
evil as well as good in the institution. There tend to be 
too many flag-days, and in some cases a great deal too 
much goes in expenses. But the good predominates. 
And flag-days, after all, have given humanity a new 
batch of stories about Aberdeen. 

* * * 1 

If we rely on the B.B.C. to teach us how to pronounce 
we ought to be able to rely on the Post Office to teach us 
how to spell. And I cannot think that Sir Kingsley 
Wood ought to teach us to spell indivisible indivisable, 
as he does on page xvii of the latest edition of his 
London Telephone Directory. Whether it is a habit I 
don’t know, but it seriously shakes my hitherto implicit 
faith in his omniscience, JANUS. 
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HERE is no doubt that the critical period for the 
Nazi régime is only beginning. Two problems 









—_ stand out above all others—the economic and the 
political. With some aspects of the economic situation 
and prospects I propose to deal today. With the political 
sroblem of leadership, to adopt the new phraseology, I 
shall deal next week in connexion with the plebiscite. 

In the early days of the Third Reich, when Nazis were 
rs (the sitting themselves down in innumerable managerial 

7 com. offices with no particular authorization or policy, there 

‘tward q was much talk om a Nazi economic dictatorship. Dr. 

in the Wagener, then Party Economic Commissioner, aspired 

ustain > to the job, and his assistants were so active in inducing 
on her fe Dusiness men and industrial associations to recommend 

Lough his appointment that the Fithrer angrily despatched the 

ihe lot to a eqncemeation camp for “ impeding his freedom 

Jus of decision. Dr. Wagener, whose own business career 

had been conspicuously unsuccessful, retired into private 

life, and Herr Schmitt was fetched from that stronghold 

= of interest-slavery—the Allianz Insurance—to take 
seein over the Ministry of Economics. 

bees Herr Schmitt was an able pleasant man in a smart 

yapers black uniform who impressed me in conversation as 

Bare profoundly orthodox and a sincere believer in the possi- 

ae bility of reconciling National Socialism with freedom of 

nd of enterprise. He had a colleague, the old-brigade ee cur- 
en rency theorist Feder, but Herr Fk eder sat in the Under- 
wig Secretary's large oflice with little to do, while | Herr 

-s Schmitt struggled to achieve his difficult synthesis and 

iis wrestled with the local Nazi enthusiasts. He was not 

a unsuccessful ; he managed to re-establish central control 

= i of policy, and the extraordinarily complicated collective 


Mea i organization of German business, thrown into chaos 


ial by the first orgy of Gleichschaltung, has now been 
ont licked into a more or less coherent shape, in which the 
veal embryonic corporative structure can be detected. A 
or vear of this, however, was enough; Herr Schmitt has 
or ik gone on prolonged sick leave and Dr. Schacht now reigns 
hs over the Ministry of Economics as well as over the 

Reichsbank, 

’ Unusual though this combination of offices may sound, 
aud it is really the logical result of circumstances which 
via : have made the Reichsbank the absolute arbiter not only 
first of currency policy but also of foreign trade, still the 
vm, chief keys to the German economy. If report is to be 
with believed, there was a good deal of friction between 
“a Economic Ministry and Reichsbank, and the Reichsbank, 
wal being nominally independent and in any event always 
that able to hide behind technical difficulties, generally got 
ould the better of it. Now Dr. Schacht has emerged from this 
“ally cover and is become little less than Economic Dictator. 
at If there is any improbable eventuality in this country 


i of surprises, it is that Dr. Schacht’s period of office should 
end with a nervous breakdown like that of his predecessor. 


Ris. No one could appear less overburdened with the weight 
new of responsibility which falls upon his shoulders. He 
found time to see me as well as at least two other per- 
ambulating Englishmen on the same day, one of whom, 
nee so he told me, concluded the conversation with the 
hus remark: ‘ Well, at any rate you are not downhearted.” 
sley That he certainly is not. 
ble, Dr. Schacht does not endorse the view that since the 
his Nazi Revolution the German economic situation has 
ei been governed by two inconsistent policies—of maintain- 
icit ing an artificial gold standard on the one hand and 


. stimulating employment by reflationary Government 








present f WILL DR. SCHACHT TURN SOCIALIST? 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD Berlin, August 14th. 


expenditure on public works, subsidies and tax re- 
ductions on the other. The real causes, he maintains, 
of the precarious situation resulting from Germany’s 
diminishing exports, are the unwillingness of foreign 
countries to take German goods for political reasons, 
and their sins in respect of trade hindrances, tariff 
barriers, quotas, and above all, wicked unorthodoxy 
in the shape of currency depreciation. He stands pat 
upon the principle that if das Ausland—significant 
German term born of isolation—wishes to receive pay- 
ment on German debts or to sell goods to Germany, it 
must buy goods from her in return. But since das 
Ausland is not a political unit capable of negotiating, 
Germany can only enforce this principle by two-way 
barter with individual nations and by falling back on 
domestic “ substitute ” production of those raw materials 
and other goods which she needs but cannot obtain by 
this method. 

The implications of this policy, if pursued to its logical 
conclusion, are immense. It certainly involves complete 
default on the German debt to those nations, notably the 
United States, which sell more goods to Germany than 
they buy from her. Only nations able to enforce an 
exchange clearing or prepared to give special concessions 
to German trade seem likely in these circumstances to 
see the colour of their money. Bankers under the 
Standstill agreement may get special treatment; they 
have a certain hold on what remains of German foreign 
trade. But how long that will last is uncertain. Frankly 
stated, the policy involves default to the limit of tech- 
nical possibility. 

I am not going to enter into the rights and wrongs 
of the matter. Dr. Schacht has an effective case, based 
largely upon the unsavoury Reparation chapter, but 
then so has das Ausland, which, after all, lent much 
more to Germany than was paid under the Dawes and 
Young Plans, mostly during the period when Dr. Schacht 
was himself President of the Reichsbank. But the future 
matters more than recriminations over the past. 

As to barter and domestic substitute production, 
most of the business men with whom I have spoken are 
sceptical. Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that 
during the War, when her technical and _ scientific 
resources were mainly concentrated on its conduct, 
Germany held out against a blockade for four years. 
Despite the discouragement and emigration of non- 
Aryans, her technical dnd scientific capacity is still 
great, and she certainly has an immense reservoir of 
unused labour. At least 2} million men are still out of 
work, and many on the roads and other public works can, 
if the worst comes to the worst, be turned on to building 
artificial wool factories for the I.G. Chemical Trust, ore- 
crushing plant for the expensive low-grade German iron 
ore, and other apparently absurd monstrosities. 

But even if the policy is) ultimately successful, two 
things are quite certain. Firstly both the reorganization 
of foreign trade and the Hevelopment of substitute 
production will take years. ' There will be an interim 
period, a vacuum, during which the German people will 
go through a very bad time. That period is just beginning. 
The widespread refusal of foreign producers to grant the 
customary credit is doubling the speed with which the 
raw material crisis is making itself felt. The textile 
industries are already on short time, the harvest is bad, 
there is a serious shortage of cattle fodder. For the 
moment the situation must get cumulatively worse. 
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Employment will, I am convinced, be maintained at all 
costs, but the standard of living will fall, either through 
wage reductions, rationing, or rising prices. 

Secondly, Germany will inevitably be forced more and 
more into a system of centralized planning, if not of 
State Socialism. Foreign trade is already controlled by 
the Reichsbank bureaucracy—little by little a system 
not unlike the Russian Amtorg may well result. And if 
substitute production is really to be developed on a 
large scale it will have to be Government-controlled and 


THE NEW DEAL: RELIEF, 


perhaps Government-financed. Private enterprise can. 
not be allowed to net profits out of the national neg 
and unless my judgement of the political situation . 
entirely at fault, the greatest sacrifices will be demandg 
of the wealthier classes—the mass character of the Naj 
movement is quite strong enough to ensure that. 

Will Socialism enter the Third Reich under p, 
Schacht ? I pointed out some of these implications anj 
he did not deny them. That, he said, was Nationa 
Socialism. 


RECOVERY AND REFORM 


By THOMAS F. WOODLOCK* 


HE European viewing President Roosevelt’s ‘‘ New 
Deal ” in the United States is apt to find it none too 
easy of comprehension as a whole. The old adage that 
one cannot see the wood for the trees here seems to find 
application. There are several apparent cross-currents, 
represented by the many and various measures adopted 
in the past eighteen months, and the unifying principle— 
if there is one—is likely to be concealed. In this and a 
second article I shall attempt to describe that principle, 
or group of principles, as I believe American property- 
owners see it,—speaking as a mere observer and _pre- 
tending to no knowledge other than that deduced from 
the visible facts. 

In the first place, it must be noted that the New Deal 
has a triple objective—Relief, Recovery and Reform— 
and it is a cardinal point of the President’s programme 
that all three campaigns shall proceed simultaneously. 
By Relief I mean actual relief of destitute people. By 
Recovery I mean restoration of reasonably normal 
conditions of employment for the nation’s workers. By 
Reform I mean a change in the relative positions of 
capital and labour, and of wealth and poverty, or, as 
the President himself has put it, a re-integration of the 
country’s social structure so as to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of income and wealth, and of the 
power and influence that accompany these possessions. 
It would be more correct to describe this part of his 
programme as Revolution than as Reform, but names 
do not matter. 

So far as Relief is concerned the task is simple and 
uncomplicated, involving no more than the raising and 
distribution of public funds. Beyond waste, inevitable in 
wny such operation (it probably has not been much worse 
than was inevitable), relief measures can proceed without 
getting in the way of either Recovery or Reform and this 
they have done, and probably will continue to do in the 
coming winter. The need will be greatly increased this 
winter owing to the catastrophe of the drought coming 
on top of the industrial unemployment, but it will be 
met without stint. I shall avoid so far as possible the 
use of figures in this article as my object is to sketch the 
broad outlines of the New Deal as a whole, omitting 
details. Of Relief therefore, suffice it to say that there is 
yet ample Government credit and it will be liberally 
used to prevent, if possible, anyone in America from 
going under for lack of food, clothes or shelter. 

Now as regards Recovery and Reform the one great 
fact that stands out clearly on the face of the New Deal 
is that the recovery campaign ts at present being blocked by 
the campaign for “ reform.” The result is exactly ana- 
logous to a block in traffic such as would follow an attempt 
by two parades moving in opposing directions to occupy 





* Mr. Woodlock was formerly a Commissioner of Inter-State 
Commerce and is now Contributing Editor of the Wall Street 
Journal. 


a single highway at the same time. This fact is not § 
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The essence of Recovery is employment. The situation 
as to employment is broadly this: Workers in the 
United States (according to the 1930 census) totalled 
some 49 millions. Of these some 26 millions were pyp. 
ducers, while 23 millions were engaged in trade, transport. 
tion and personal services of all kinds. Of these 49 millions 
about 8 per cent. were for one or another reason unem. 
ployed at the time of the census. Of the producing class 
over 14 millions were engaged in agriculture, mining, 
fisheries, &c., leaving less than 12 millions in industry, 
Of these 12 millions somewhat less than one-half wer 
engaged in producing what economists call ** consumption 
goods **—that is, commodities of general use which are 
quickly consumed. These include the common necessariesof 
life. The remainder were engaged in producing “‘capital,” 
or “durable,” goods, which include all forms of seni- 
permanent construction, notably building and machinery, 
At the beginning of the summer it was estimated that 
employment in the consumption goods industries was 
perhaps 85 per cent. of normal, while employment in 
durable goods industries was a scant 50 per cent. Thus, 
assuming that the total roster of unemployed was then 
between 9 and 10 millions—really accurate statistics are 
not yet available—the great majority of the unemployed 
were workers who normally should be producing capital 
goods, together with those who would normally be 
employed in personal services collateral to such produe- 
tion. In times of depression production of consumption 
goods seldom falls below 75 per cent. of normal.  Pro- 
duction of capital goods is subject to much greater 
variation, and in the United States had fallen at its 
lowest point to about 20 per cent. of normal. 

The problem of employment, therefore, at the present 
time in America is almost entirely one of resumption of 
production of capital goods. For such there is required a 
resumption of investment of new capital by the private 
owners of that capital. Of that resumption there is not 
at present the smallest sign. The reason is that the 
Reform policies of the administration have been such as 
to create in the minds of capitalists a complete distrust 
of the future. This has driven them to seck safe harbours 
for their money, as reflected by the ridiculously low rates 
for short term safe employment and the high prices for 
gilt-edged long-term investments. 

At the outset of the New Deal a double blow was 
dealt at their nerves. They were told that profits must 
be subordinated to wages and hours. The heart of 
N.R.A. was an increase in wages and a shortening of 
hours, and capital was told that it should wait for its 
profit until the volume of business increased. It was 


moreover plainly intimated that in the future the share 
of capital was to be lessened for the benefit of labour, 
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Can. FF management and the public. At the same time there 
eed, B occurred the series of currency changes (of which I shall 
On is Fe omit discussion) and on top of this came the Securities 
ndeq Act). The result was a general strike of capital. To 








Nazi F make the matter more certain there later came the 
‘famous section 7A of the N.I.R.A. Act which seemed to 
Dr. & give the American Federation of Labor a charter to 
and fe“ organize ” the country, and finally the Act to regulate 
ional | the Stock Exchanges (passed this summer) crowned the 
‘entire structure. 
Thus we have an impasse which has thrown upon the 
q Federal Government the burden of finding work for the 
"idle workers by means of public works. In his Budget 
» Not 
nt 
ition | VHE growth of the study of the psychological condi- 
the Be tions of the industrial worker is comparatively 
alled | recent, and during the last few years some interesting 


pro | results have been obtained of work in this field. The 


ota. | report on “ Incentives in Repetitive Work,’’ published 
ions by the Industrial Health Research Board, and the 
em. | research being carried out by the Western Electric 
‘lass Company of the United States, may perhaps provide 
ing, | information which has a deeper significance than lies in 


try, | their immediate application to production management. 

vere It is worth while examining the methods employed 
tion | in these two studies and some of the more illuminating 
are f discoveries that went with them. In each case a certain 
sof | number of girls were taken from a factory and put to 
il,” | work at certain operations in a separate room and under 
mi: f continuous observation. Records of their production 
ry. | were taken at short intervals and particulars taken of 
hat f their Lehaviour, appearance, condition and so forth. 
vas — The conditions of their work, the methods of payment, 


in the hours, breaks and rest pauses were varied and the 
us, f effects on their condition and on their production charted. 
en | In the American experiment, which was by far the most 
we F ambitious, various physiological tests indicating the state 
ed fF of fatigue were made. In this experiment girls were 
tal | employed on the assembly of telephone relays, an opera- 
be § tion which is done at the rate of about one assembly a 
1c- minute. In the English test girls between the ages of 
on 15 and 16 were employed as follows : 
0- 1. In unwrapping toffee faultily packed by machine. 
ee 2 Wrapping. 
ts § 3. Packing. 

4. Weighing. 
nt | 5. Weighing and Wrapping. 
of | Each girl was tried at each operation and her opinion of 
a it obtained. 
le ( The English experiment confirmed the worst fears of 
t fF the critics of our industrial system: it showed the 
e victims of that system being reduced to a subhuman 


wn 
- 


level of intelligence and spending a large part of their 
t § lives in entirely mechanical tasks devoid of all interest. 
s | The level of intelligence can be gauged from the girls’ 
conversation, notes of which were made. The subjects 
r | ranged from ‘“ The Opposite Sex” with a frequency of 
| 4 to “ Rugby Football” with a frequency of 2; next 
to “The Opposite Sex” came ‘ Conditions of Work 


pF 
i ca 





S$ 

t (features disliked) ’’? with a frequency of 82, whereas 
f “Conditions of Work (features liked)” had only a 
f frequency of 5. “ Films and Film Stars ” was the third 
; among a range of subjects in which “ Girl Guides ” (the 
, f firm organized a troop), “ Gossip and Scandal,” “ Suicides, 


Murders and Accidents,’ ‘‘ Clothes ”’ 
Racing o 


and “ Dirt Track 
were some of the most popular subjects. 





address last January President Roosevelt assumed this 
burden by budgeting a total extraordinary expenditure 
for the fiscal years 1933-34 and 1934-35 of $9,000,000,000, 
at the same time stating that he expected to return to a 
normal budget for 1935-36. Presumably he reckoned on 
private capital coming to life by that time. 

At this moment the owners of capital display an utter 
lack of confidence in their position. In a second article 
I shall attempt to describe the political theories which 
seem to underlie the policies and measures of the Roosevelt 
administration, for it is these theories—as business men 
think they understand them—which have brought about 
the present situation. 


ANXIETY AND OUTPUT: A FACTORY EXPERIMENT 


By AUSTEN ALBU 


The reactions of the worker to this type of work are 
illustrated by the very low output due to the depressing 
outlook at the beginning of the day; this attitude 
finding expression in such remarks as “ I nearly turned 
back when I remembered what was in store for me ” and 
“I dread every morning in the week except Sunday.” 
On the piece rate system of payment and the general 
competitive nature of industry the authors of the report 
make some very pointed statements; of payment by 
results they say that it “* stimulated individualistic and 
competitive impulses and aroused some of the more un- 
desirable features of human nature.” With unemploy- 
ment an ever-present fear, the worker of slightly inferior 
‘apacity suffers in nervous worry and the necessity of 
competing with more fortunate workers may be the 
cause of nervous disorders ; as the report says, “* Under 
existing conditions the individual who is inadequately 
cndowed by nature for the performance of work is exposed 
to stresses and strains which may have far-reaching 
effects on health and happiness.”” To anyone who knows 
the haphazard way in which the majority of workers 
find employment today this statement suggests an 
appalling picture of human misery and wastage. 


“ 


The one encouraging feature of the report is the fact 
that the creative impulse is still one of the most powerful 
of the human impulses. Among all the girls tested the 
operation of unwrapping the toffee was the most dis- 
liked; it was regarded as an “ aimless and destructive 
process,” while the packing of “ attractive and saleable 
articles” was far preferred. At one time during the 
experiment a dwindling interest in work was noticed 
among operators on the weighing process; this was 
because the finished tins of toffee, instead of being dis- 
patched for sale, were emptied in the main factory and 
returned to the experimental group. When the girls 
realized this, although they were still being paid by 
results, they began to lose interest, looking upon the job 
as a “ silly business.” 

Turning to the American experiment, the most in- 
teresting findings were those that should have been most 
obvious. After the experiment had started, every new 
change introduced—rest pauses of different lengths, free 
mid-morning luncheon, Saturday morning off, &¢.—in- 
creased the apparent well-being of the operators and their 
productivity. When a further group was introduced to 
the test room and left working under conditions otherwise 
identical with those in the factory, their production also 
showed a steady increase, reaching over 20%. Fatigue 
and physiological conditions were not the governing 
factors in these results, but the simple elementary fact 
that most workers are “ up agin’ ” the boss. When the 
girls found that they were not “ bawled out ” for a bad 
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day’s production their confidence increased and their 
work improved. Working and home conditions affect 
the workers’ happiness and capacity, but the biggest 
influence was found to be the state of worry and fear in 
which the operators were kept by many of their 
supervisors. 

These two sets of experiments prove how much psycho- 
logical influences affect the worker in industry; in- 
fluences which include his status, his security, his relation 
with his employer and supervisors, his feeling of the use 
and value of his work. As a result of the experiments the 
Western Electric Company are devising a new plan for 
improving relations with employees based on finding out 
exactly what the employee thinks about every aspect of 
his work and on developing a new type of supervisor 
trained to a new method of human understanding based 
on accurate fact finding. 

All this is no doubt admirable, but one must be allowed 
to doubt whether it is more than a nibble at the real 
problem facing humanity today. The majority of boys 
and girls in this country leave the elementary schools at 
the age of 14 and are left to find a job as best they can. 
There is in industry today a growing number of operations 
requiring no more strength or skill than that of these 
youngsters, with the result that many of them enter 
blind-alley occupations. In any case a large proportion 
go through life without ever acquiring any special trade 
or skill and without gaining that perception and sense of 


HIKING AND POLITICS 


By HUGH SYKES DAVIES 


IKING, though in many ways one of the most signi- 
ficant social phenomena of recent years, has not yet 
received the attention which it deserves from a socio- 
logical point of view. Almost everything written about it 
has taken the form of propaganda in its favour, and this 
propaganda, naturally, has not said all that there is to be 
said. 

That hiking has a definite political orientation is at 
once obvious. It is a part of that rational, revolutionary, 
generally Germanophil attitude in the post-War genera- 
tion which is invariably associated with Left political 
opinions. At the Universities—and elsewhere —the 
customary dress for the young Socialist or Communist 
is that of the hiker or biker: he looks as if he is equally 
ready to start at once either on a hike or on a revolution. 
Indeed, the two notions are somewhat confused in his 
mind, and when they are confused in practice, as in the 
Hunger March, a sort of revolutionary hike, his enthus- 
jasm is unbounded. Many of the organizers of hiking 
are well-known Socialists. One of them, Mr. C. E. M. 
Joad, is quite frank about the matter: speaking of the 
young people who compose “ walking clubs, rambling 
clubs, and *‘ hiking’ clubs,” he says “‘ Most of them .. . 
belong to the Labour Party and profess Socialist 
opinions ” (Under the Fifth Rib, p. 210). Many of the Left 
papers and periodicals contain notices of rambles organ- 
zed for their readers by various political bodies. No one 
would expect to find anything of the sort in The Times. 
The strength of the association between hiking and Left 
politics may be seen in this account, from the Daily 
Worker, of a camp organized by the N.U.W.M. 
(August 10th, 1934): ‘ But it is the rambles which are 
enjoyed most. It is quite a common sight . . . to see a 
number of campers marching along the countryside sing- 
ing revolutionary songs and shouting slogans.” 

Taking this as our starting-point, what does it signify ? 
In the first place, there is a certain significance in the 
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judgement which a skilled craftsman obtains while lean, 
ing his craft. 
minimum, and for far too many of its recipients it is th, 
last form of instruction they ever receive. These you 

people are thrown into occupations in which they hay 
no interest but at which they have to work for a lang 


part of their lives; they feel no responsibility for a F 


industry in whose fruits they share but the crumbs, whic 
leaves them for long periods without employment anj 


in whose control they have no say. Is this the envir. | 
ment for a reasoning democracy or the fertile soil oF 


ignorance and superstition wherein all the quacks of oy | 
social life can sow? The frustration of the creatiy § 
impulse can be almost as great a source of unhappiness a | 
that of the sex impulse ; industry by denying the fre f 
expression of men’s creativeness, be it mental or physical, is F 
adding another to the long list of human miseries for which f 
it has been responsible since the Industrial Revolution, 
Can industry as at present organized change thes 
conditions ? Certainly we must give to every child al 
the education, both in quality and quantity, of which it 
is able to take advantage in order to develop both th f 
power of judgement and perception and the latent ind. 
vidual interests and capabilities; but whether we ca 
cure the unskilled worker’s antipathy to his employment, 
unless he is made to feel that industry belongs to him 
and benefits him directly, will still remain a very seriou [ 
question. 


arguments openly advanced in favour of hiking by its 
exponents. Of these, physical fitness is the simplest, and 
needs no further comment here. For the same end can be 
achieved by any other form of exercise, and hiking must 
make some special claim. This generally takes the fom 
of an appeal to “ Nature,” as a force in some way 
spiritually beneficial to man. Now here we meet with 
something already familiar to the student of social history. 
The decay of orthodox religion in the last century, the 
decline of properly religious feeling, and the substitution 
for it of bare morality, left the emotions which requir 
religious satisfaction at a loose end. And they attached 
themselves partly to new, modernized, religions such as 
Spiritualism, Christian Science—often to Socialism itself; 
but partly they accepted the solution provided by Worts- 


worth, of a superficially civilized, but culturally atavistic | 
Nature-worship. Thus among the Nonconformists, when [ 


emotional revivalism weakened, Wordsworth’s poetry 


was called in as a stop-gap, and meetings at which his} 


poctry were read were common functions. It is not sur 
prising, then, that Socialism has taken on this Nature- 
worship. For Socialism is similarly weak in providing for 


the religious emotions, being itself ultra-rational and) 


often anti-religious ;_ and historically, it is the legitimate 
descendant of Nonconformity, continuing in a political 


sense that anti-capitalist impulse which, in a religious F 
form, contributed so much to the success of Noncon-: 


formity in the Industrial Revolution. 

But this practical Wordsworthianism which expresses 
itself in hiking has a further advantage for Socialism. 
The notion of “* Nature ” is by tradition revolutionary, 
and most revolutionary movements in Europe have based 


their theories on some variation of the view that by nature F 
all men are equal: e.g., the theory of natural law in the 


bourgeois revolution of the seventeenth century, 
Rousseau’s nature-worship in the Enlightenment, Marx's 


Our elementary education is the bares } 
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ingenious equivocation between “ natural” and “ prim: 
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tive” in his theory of the communism of the primal tribe. 
Thus the Nature-worship of the Socialist hiker is a useful 
practical form of adherence to the basic revolutionary 
philosophy—or appearance of philosophy, for it cannot 
pe said that much meaning attaches to most of its terms. 

So much for the purely theoretical importance of 
hiking in its association with Socialism. But there 
are certain more strictly practical aspects of the associa- 
tion which should not be neglected. In the first place, 
cross-country hiking—the form preferred by most 
people—brings the hiker into immediate and exasperating 
conflict with the fact of private ownership of land. This 
js well calculated to prepare the growing mind for the 
reception of Socialist doctrines, or to confirm them if 
already present. Mr. Joad practically admits this, 
laying great stress on what he calls “ keeper-baiting ” 
by hikers who “have a contempt for keepers as a 
parasitic class, base minions of the rich.” He, and his 
fellow organizers might even admit that hiking serves 
the purpose of bringing workers together, preventing 
them from spending Sunday afternoon each on his own 
sofa, thus encouraging class-consciousness and mass- 
solidarity. But they would probably deny, though it 
is equally clear, that hiking also serves certain purposes 
more closely connected with the possibility of a resort 
to political violence. In the first place, it makes the 
workers physically fit, and accustoms them to making 
long marches in a straggling formation, well adapted to 
avoid machine-gun fire from aeroplanes, &c. And in 


the second place, it familiarizes the workers and their 
leaders with the countryside, a fact which might have 
very great tactical importance in a struggle with Govern- 
ment forces. 

Such suggestions, I know, would be violently repudiated 
by many hikers. Yet it cannot be denied that hiking 
is in practice, whatever it may be in theory, serving such 
ends. It is thus in a way comparable—and the com- 
parison is significant—with the proposed Government 
Labour Camps. The Government asserts that these are 
purely philanthropic or administrative in intention, a 
means of dealing with some of the problems of permanent 
unemployment, But the Left does not hesitate to point 
out that they are well adapted to the training of 
*“* cannon-fodder ” for a possible war. (See, for example, 
the pamphlet Slavery or Socialism, published by the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, price one penny.) 
In just the same way, hikers and their leaders may say 
that their only object is bodily and spiritual “ cleansing.” 
But that does not alter the fact that their pastime is 
actually a most excellent means of preparation for that 
revolutionary struggle which so many of them openly 
desire. 

I should say in conclusion that, although not myself a 
hiker, I am in no way opposed to hiking merely as hiking. 
I only wished to point out some of its wider social aspects. 
And I am aware that in so limited a space, this can only 
be done very sketchily. It is enough if I have drawn 
attention to the subject. 





REFLECTIONS ON “THE PROMS” 


By DYNELEY HUSSEY 


T was good after an interval of some eight weeks, 
during which orchestral music in London has been 
represented only by the perfunctory performances of 
ballet-music at Covent Garden Theatre, to hear a real 
orchestra again at the Queen’s Hall last Saturday night. 
In some quarters familiarity has bred the proverbial 
feeling for Sir Henry Wood and the Promenade Concerts, 
but no unbiased listener would deny that most of the 
performances last Saturday were as good as any we hear 
at the more fashionable and expensive concerts in autumn 
and winter. There can be no question that in recent 
years the standard of orchestral playing at the “ Proms ” 
has been greatly improved, and for that some of the 
credit must be given to the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, which has provided the means, and the Cor- 
poration needs all the credit that can be allowed. 

This concert was: in the nature of a special occasion, 
since it marked the ending of yet another decade in the 
history of the “ Proms,” which were inaugurated by 
Henry Wood and Robert Newman in August, 1895. 
The audience showed its sense of the occasion by according 
to the conductor, who has carried his baton through 
every one of these concerts from that night to this 
without, I believe, once being “out,” the honours 
ordinarily reserved for the National Anthem and the 
“Hallelujah Chorus.” It is doubtful whether there is 
any other conductor who could carry through a single 
season of eight—it used to be ten—weeks with so much 
efficiency and enthusiasm. To have survived, unflagging 
in energy and artistically unspoiled, into a fortieth season 
feat of endurance as remarkable as the more 
spectacular efforts of non-stop airmen or pioneers of 
mountain-climbing. And since endurance has been 
mentioned, let those of us who sit through the concerts 
comfortably, and sometimes bored, remember also that 
of the enthusiasts who, by standing through them in the 


is a 


stifling heat of the so-called Promenade, have sustained 
the zeal of the conductor and made their continuance 
possible. 

The programme of last Saturday’s concert showed 
little imagination on the part of its makers, who might 
have contrived to give us an epitome of the history of 
the Proms. Saturday night, and especially the first 
night, ought to be a festive and popular occasion. 
Desiring, however, to commemorate Elgar, the pro- 
gramme-makers preferred to remember the devout 
Catholic composer rather than the man with as catholic 
a taste for horse-racing and the music-halls as any in 
the Promenade. Elgar wrote the ideal Overture for this 
Cockney music-festival, but the Prelude to The Kingdom, 
whose mystery seemed here strangely out of place, was 
preferred to it. Then came, as if to keep us on a lofty 
plane, two Preludes by Bach arranged for strings by 
Pick-Mangiagalli. The Organ Prelude in D minor 
lends itself well enough to transcription, though one 
would have thought that Bach had written enough 
orchestral music for it to be unnecessary to father upon 
him such bastard pieces. The other was the Prelude 
from the Partita for solo violin in E, and I can see no 
difference in principle between making sixteen violins 
play what Bach wrote for one to an academically correct 
accompaniment for the other strings, and Gounod’s 
‘“* Meditation” upon the C major Prelude, which Sir 
Henry Wood used to include at one time, as a sprat to 
catch herrings, but discarded as soon as the popularity 
of real Bach had been established. 

No emphasis would have been laid upon these points, 
did not a glance through the programmes of the season 
show that they indicate a change in policy, which has 
been noticeable ever since the B.B.C. assumed the 
responsibility for these concerts. In the days when the 
“Proms” were given under the auspices of a firm of 
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music publishers, the programmes were a true gauge of 
popular musical taste in London. Messrs. Chappell 
obviously could not afford to lose money on them, 
and, indeed, had to abandon the enterprise, in spite of 
its unfailing popularity, in the difficult times five or 
six years ago. Messrs. Chappell wisely entrusted the 
choice of the programmes to two astute and experienced 
judges, who for thirty years showed an accurate know- 
ledge of what their patrons wanted and an intelligent 
anticipation of what they could be got to like. The 
enly tunes insisted upon by the payers of the pipers 
were the pair of ballads, which were included in the 
second part of the programme. 

The ballads have gone, but with them has disappeared 
something far more vital. In place of the spirit of 
enterprise and true entertainment there is the spirit of 
uplift. The programmes are now designed with more 
regard to those who listen to them in their own homes 
than to those who go to the Queen’s Hall. The lotus- 
eaters of music do not want to be bothered with novelties, 
and one of the most valuable features of these concerts— 
the opportunity they afforded to young composers of 
hearing their works performed—has almost disappeared. 
Most of the few new works are now put into the second 
part of the programme, which is usually not broadcast. 
Nor are engagements at the ‘* Proms” open, as they used 
to be, to young artists, to whom they offered the 
imvaluable experience of singing or playing before a 
Jarge and always sympathetic audience. The soloists 
engaged this year are, almost without exception, old 
stagers, which does not necessarily mean that their per- 
formances will be better than those of the keen young 
aspirants. But their names are known. 


* The Proms” have in fact been turned into a musical 
museum, in which very little space is allotted to 
contemporary work and most of that reserved for estab- 
lished masters. And, as in a museum, the show-cases 
are filled with things of a kind, so these programmes are 
being more and more devoted to the music of one school 
or one composer. There is this year a case full of pieces 
by Liszt, another allotted to Strauss, a third to Dr. Vaughan 
Williams. It may be said that this is a natural extension 
of the long-established practice of the Wagner night on 
Monday and the Beethoven night on Friday, but even 
they are less defensible than they used to be. It will 
be interesting to hear six works by Liszt, including two 
pianoforte concertos, in one evening, but one doubts 
whether the experience will help the revival of interest 
in his music. It would be far more pleasurable to hear 
these works on six different evenings amid suitably 
contrasted surroundings. 

When all is said, however, sufficient of the old spirit 
remains to make these concerts one of the wonders of 
the musical world. During the eight weeks you may 
hear a great number of works which are probably not 
played elsewhere in as many years. Where else can one 
be certain of hearing all the symphonies of Beethoven, 
all the Brandenburg Concertos as well as Concertos for 
violins and claviers (one, two, three and four of each) 
by Bach, the four Symphonies and four Concertos of 
Brahms, a number of Symphonies, Divertimenti by 
Haydn and Mozart, as well as a generous selection of 
works by composers so various as Delius, Tchaikovsky, 
Sibelius and Elgar, not to mention those already 
detailed ? You might hear Haydn’s Feldpartita in a 
garden of clipped hedges at Salzburg. You might hear 
Bach’s works at Leipzic or Sibelius’s at Helsingfors. 
But nowhere else will you find all these things brought 
together and made available for so little expense of 
time and money, 


rs 


L°EXPOSITION DE 1937 | 


[DUN CORRESPONDANT PARISIEN] 
LY PRESIDENT DU CONSEIL et les quatre ministye 


intéressés viennent de présenter aux membres 
du Parlement frangais un projet de loi qui a provogy, 
dés son apparition, la plus vive sensation. Il Sagi 
des mesures ayant pour but de définir et de prépare 
le programme de l’Exposition Internationale qui doi 
se tenir a Paris, dans trois ans. Ce n’est point que l'idé 
soit nouvelle. En 1932, déja, un premier projet ayaij 
été élaboré, auquel le public semblait disposé a réseryy 
le meilleur accueil. Mais les organisateurs  s’étaie 
vite heurtés 4 de graves difficultés ; Jes frais paraissaieyt 
considérables et certaines ressources bien hypothétiques: 
bref, en présence du marasme grandissant des affaire, 
on crut sage de remettre 4 des jours moins néfastes |; 
réalisation d’un réve que d’aucuns estimaient chimérique, 

L’opinion publique s’en montra décue. — L’annone 
dune Exposition avait été accueillie avec joie, car 
France n’oubliait pas que la préparation de la “ Coloniale” 
de 1931 avait, pendant deux années pleines, fourni dy 
travail 4 des milliers d’ouvriers. La reprise actuelle dy 
projet ne pouvait, dans ces conditions, que faire naitr 
de grands espoirs. Au moment ot souffrent tant 
chémeurs, les travaux de toutes sortes nécessiteés par |; 
mise sur pied de la nouvelle entreprise paraissent de 
nature a atténuer sensiblement les effets de la crise. 

Le programme soumis, ces jours derniers au Parlement 
se distingue du projet initial, abandonné en 1982, par 
une réduction des dépenses et un meilleur ameénagement 
des ressources. On aurait recours, notamment, a une 
loterie dont le fonctionnement ne devrait point, bien 
entendu, porter préjudice 4 celui de la Loterie Nationale, 
Ainsi concue l’entreprise serait, financiérement, viable. 
Quant a son intérét artistique, il ne saurait étre douteus. 

L’Exposition de 1937 est, en effet, destinée a “ pré- 
senter les oeuvres (inspiration nouvelle, d’une originalite 
réelle, exécutées par les artisans, les artistes, les créateur 
de modéles ou les éditeurs, dans le domaine des arts 
décoratifs et industriels modernes.” Elle permettra, 
en quelque sorte, une synthése des tendances mondiales 
d@aujourd’hui dans Yordre de V’art et du confort. Elle 
sanctionnera également les efforts tentés en vue d’abaisser 
les prix de la production, et lon voit, par 1a, Vinfluence 
bienfaisante qu'elle pourra exercer. 

Deux sections spéciales sont appelées 
ticuliérement l’attention : Dune, réservée 4 Vhabitation, 
sera chargée de mettre en valeur, dans un cadre har- 
monieux, les conceptions des architectes de tous le 
pays; lautre, extrémement originale, sera consacrée a 
Vart des jardins. C’est un art qui n’a jamais été con- 
plétement abandonné en France, et il n’est pas interdit 
de penser que la grande tradition de Lendtre trouvera 
la une occasion élégante de renaitre et de refleurir. 

Le choix de emplacement d’une pareille entreprise 
ne va pas sans poser un probléme redoutable, et la 
solution adoptée s’accompagne, il faut le reconnaitre, 
de quelques critiques. Les organisateurs ont  retenu 
comme point central le Trocadéro. L’exposition propre: 
ment dite s’étendra sur les deux rives de la Seine, depuis 
le Pont de Passy jusqu’au célébre Pont de Alma. Ia 
section architecturale se verra, pour sa part, dotée de 
vastes terrains situés dans le XIII¢ arrondissement, et 
la section des jardins elévera ses charmilles sur les pclouses 
du Pare de Sceaux. On se plait 4 penser que les nations 


a retenir par 


étrangéres tiendront a affirmer la valeur de leurs artistes, 
en collaborant 4 Exposition de Paris et que le monde 
entier y trouvera prétexte & se mieux comprendre, et— 
qui sait ?—a& se mieux aimer, 


R. L. V. 
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STAGE 


‘ The Theatre 


«Sour Grapes.” By Vincent Lawrence. At the Apollo 
Theatre. “Admirals All.” By Ian Hay and Stephen 
King-Hall. At the Shaftesbury Theatre 





i For general improbability (one could almost say silliness) 
' there is little to choose between these two plays. Mr. 
Lawrence's quartet bears as little resemblance to the inhabit- 


F ants of Sunningdale (née Long Island) as the gallant officers’ 
erver Fe 


“amphibious adventurers” bear to the personnel of the 
Royal Navy and the Metro-Goldwyn studios. Moreover, the 
leading feminine réle in each play is interpreted by a genuine 
American film-star. But there the resemblance ends. Mr. 
Lawrence is a serious playwright, interested in important 


' subjects, with a fine sense of the theatre and a certain sense of 


pattern. And he is witty ; his wit comes naturally from the 
situations and dialogue. We may not believe in his characters 
for a second, but we are forced to believe in him. He has a 
sense of the stage very similar to Mr. Coward's, and his 
dialogue has something of the same quick brilliance; a hack- 
neyed situation treated paradoxically, a shrewd use of the 
unexpected, a third act spun out of nothing by a super-subtle 
spider ; an opportunity for a good actor to play a good scene : 
these hold the attention and stimulate the mind. 

The theme of Sour Grapes is an old one. Must love die ? 
Must familiarity breed contempt, or at best a tolerant kindli- 
ness? And if love has once died can it be rekindled ? These 
are the questions that Mr. Lawrence sets himself and lightly 
debates in public, almost as though he were attempting to 
clarify his own ideas. His conclusion is no conclusion, though 
he makes a show of supplying a satisfactory answer to the 
third of his questions. The trouble is that the characters are 
not true to any living type, English or American. They are 
in fact scarcely human, and have existence only as mouth- 
pieces for debating points. They are, however, extremely well 
presented. Mr. Nicholas Hannen and Mr. Roger Livesey give 
first-rate performances, faultless in characterization and in 
timing. Miss Constance Cummings is very beautiful to look 
at, and her acting has a good, clear-cut quality. The only 
fault to be found with her performance is that her appearance 
makes her husband’s indifference to her almost inexplicable. 
The play has been suitably anglicized and Mr. Benn Levy's 
production is smooth and easy. 

Admirals All is a very different affair. Here is neither 
wit, nor subtlety, nor intelligence, nor surprise. What 
passes for humour is a deal of boisterous backchat, larded 
with irrelevant anecdotes and metaphorical banana-skins. 
Far the best joke is supplied by a flag-lieutenant, who in 
teply to the Admiral commanding the China Squadron’s 
question, “What is chop-suey ?”’ replies, “I fancy, Sir, it’s 
Chinese for haggis.”’ This witticism (caviare to the Admiral ?) 
almost stopped the play on the second night, so heartily 
was it appreciated. The audience was in fact uproarious 
throughout, and this omen of almost certain popularity 
raises interesting questions. Are the authors (unlike Matthew 
Arnold) always wholly serious in their efforts to please, 
or are they giving the public’s elephantine leg a gigantic 
pull? It is difficult to believe that they have not intended 
a reductio ad absurdum of the elements of successful toshery. 
Here at any rate they all are: a scene in Hollywood; a 
film star in pyjamas; a cretinous, bellowing, lecherous 
Admiral of the Fleet ; a Chinese temple ; bandits and kid- 
happing ; only the saxophones and the crooner are lacking. 
It must be difficult to purge a comedy of every possible 
originality, to exclude every chance of surprise or excitement. 
But this has been rigorously done. An idiotic prologue is 
introduced in order to explain away laboriously the only 
surprise the three succeeding acts could contain. It is as 
though two weary and disappointed chefs had despaired 
of trying to tempt the English diner to eat a soufflé and 
had served him instead with the heavy, fluffy omelette 
which he prefers. As an example of what the British public 
will swallow, this play has decided theoretic interest ; as 
an evening’s entertainment it does not exist. 


Reurperr Hart-Davis. 


AND SCREEN 


The Cinema 


“A Woman in Her Thirties.” At the Capitol 


HERE is one of those unusual American films which occa- 
sionally slip quietly into a West-End programme and are 
more worth seeing than many spectacular productions, 
lavishly advertised. It is about a young widow who runs 
a fur shop in a not very fashionable part of San Francisco. 
She befriends a young sailor, who is out of work and hungry, 
and eventually marries him. The mainspring of the story is 
the restlessness of the sailor in his new home—his hankering 
after the sea and his affairs with other, younger women. 
For a short time his interest is held by the birth of a baby ; 
but the baby dies, and fresh trouble starts when a pretty 
niece comes to work in the shop. 

There are two chief reasons for the film’s success—its 
quietly realistic domestic atmosphere and the acting of 
Aline MacMahon as the widow. Miss MacMahon has had a 
sound stage training, and she makes the widow a very real 
character, showing her as a woman who has acquired from 
experience a fund of tolerant irony and in whom commercial 
acumen is blended nevertheless with a certain softness of 
heart. There is plenty of satirical humour, too, in her 
treatment of customers, and the relation of the shop dealings, 
governed by the everlasting tinkling of the door-bell, to the 
personal drama behind the scenes, is cleverly used to draw 
the spectator into intimate familiarity with this particular 
household. 

The plot has rather too many strands for a shortish film, 
and it is perhaps the need for compression which often 
makes the direction—by Alfred Green—seem rather jerky 
and disjointed. But his direction has also a downright 
quality, free from all irrelevant display, which suits the 
tone of the story and keeps it moving through a succession 
of small events with an effect of steady purpose. The 
film’s most serious weakness is that some of the episodes are 
a little forced, and the motives attributed to the characters 
are not always quite suflicient to account for their actions. 
But it is pleasant to find an American picture dealing with 
people who are neither very rich nor very poor, very heroic 
nor very villainous ; and its note of sober realism is refreshin:s 
after Hollywood's usual habit of lurid exaggeration. 

“Murder on the Runaway Train.” At the Empire 

Hardened film-goers may remember, far back in screen 
history, a celebrated serial called The Exploits of Elaine. At 
the end of each weekly episode the intrepid Elaine—played, 
I think, by Pearl White—was nearly always left bound to a 
keg of dynamite or suspended by a rapidly fraying rope over 
a thousand-foot precipice. At the beginning of the next 
instalment, of course, the hero arrived on his mustang just 
in time to set Elaine free, but the villain promptly came along 
with more dynamite, and the accompanying pianist was soon 
playing agitated tremolos as hard as ever. Murder on the 
Runaway Train recalls all these old memories; the main 
differences are that it is not a serial, the characters have learnt 
to talk, and the photography no longer flickers. 

The heroine is a Los Angeles telephone operator (Mary 
Carlisle) who finds that she is the long-lost daughter of a 
railway magnate, and most of the adventures occur while she 
is travelling to join her father on a train full of secret panels 
and clutching fingers. Eventually her coach runs away by 
itself down a steep mountain grade; naturally it is packed 
with explosives, and naturally an express train is coming up 
the line in the opposite direction. 

Unfortunately, a comparison with Elaine reveals an im- 
provement only in photographic technique, not in narrative 
detail. The story starts slowly ; far too many incidents are 
arbitrary and obscure, and the comedy talents of Charles 
Ruggles are wasted on the part of a fatuous amateur detective. 
However, when the coach starts to run away the excitement 
at last rises to a suitable level ; and as holiday entertainment 
the film should not perhaps be criticized from a very severe 


standpoint. 
Cuartes Davy. 
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Art 


Sisley and Pissarro 


Ir is tactful on the part of Messrs. Knoedler to give us an 
exhibition in August of Pissarros and Sisleys. It gives me an 
excuse for reflecting on a strange habit, shared by these two 
well-known masters, which at this season particularly afflicts 
the British. A surprisingly larger number of people escape 
from their occupations in suburb or city about now, and take 
refuge in various peaceful but sporting occupations ; and there 
ean be no doubt that sketching is one of the most favoured 
As an outdoor occupation it always seems to me to have all 
the disadvantages and none of the amenities of other types of 
picnicking. Why paintings are thought to be easier to do 
sitting in uncomfortable places where there is alleged to be 
“* scenery ” in the vicinity it is hard to say ; I refuse to believe 
that the scenery in any way helps. In the first place, in front 
of where I am sitting there never is any. There is always a 
lot of grass, it is true, and other vegetation ; but it always 
seems to look rather dusty and uninspiring ; there is never 
any recognizable shape about it, and the ‘* scenery ” and the 
“views ” have an annoying way of hiding behind it. 

It is astonishing what enormous expanses of distant land- 
scape can hide themselves behind quite low shrubs. There 
is in fact too much foreground in this country altogether, and 
I shall ask the Rural Preservation Board to have some of it 
removed. Sisley and Pissarro never seemed to mind about 
such things. But then of course they were not particular 
about composition, like me. Iam so hard to please. Besides, 
their pictures are not fair. When I sit down and find a field 
of beetroots stretching before me to the horizon where from the 
ear I had sighted such a beautiful bit of Constable’s country, I 
feel the seriousness of the problem. I am not good at beet- 
roots : there were no beetroot classes at any of the art schools I 
have attended. Sisley and Pissarro do not seem to have wor- 
ried. This, I submit, is shirking. It is only after looking at a 
picture by one of them for quite a long time that a beetroot 
field can be identified as such at all, in fact, and sometimes I 
have suspected that there are cases where turnips have been 
substituted. But what is most unfair is that they do not 
tackle the problem squarely. One notices in their pictures 
at first sight nothing except very mixed colours, very fuzzy 
shapes and admittedly pretty but entirely meaningless 
brush strokes. True, there is also a general impression of 
being out-of-doors; of the presence of what they call 
“nature”; but anyone can do that. The photographs in 
Country Life, from that point of view, are much more appealing 
and have the advantage of not costing hundreds of pounds. 
Besides, one sees in Country Life a decent house or two and 
some well-developed properties; country, in other words, 
that has some use and dignity, and that one wouldn’t mind 
owning oneself: whereas no one wants cottages at Auvers. 

Personally I should advise painters like Pissarro and Sisley 
either to go sketching in some better part, or else to drop 
doing landscapes and take to painting still lives. You can 
have flowers of any colour you like; your subject is much 
more manageable then. At Tooth’s Gallery in Bond Street 
there are two pictures by a M. Bonnard which show what I 
mean; he obviously simply enjoyed dabbing on various 
rather pretty colours, and did it at home, without having 
to bother about scenery. Very sensible. Not ambitious of 
course, but no doubt it keeps him amused; and it leaves 
those who really know a good bit of country when they 
see it, free to get on with their job, unimpeded by irrelevant 
considerations of what sort of dabs and smears are “ good 
art” and what are not. The job that Sisley and Pissarro 
shirk is this question of beetroots. After all, the serious 
sketcher has to tackle first of all the problem of getting the 
available scenery on to the canvas. If there is nothing 
available but a beetroot field, either give up is my advice, 
or else get down to work and find the right colours to match 
the vegetation. Personally, in the case of root crops, I 
advise giving up and moving on to where there is some good 
timber. In France this is almost hopeless. There is in fact only 
very little * scenery * at all, in the proper sense of the word, 
to be found in France, and that is no doubt the reason why 
the French went in so much for painting what they call ** plein 


an.” W. W. WinkwortTit, 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 17th 


5-40 Here and There : Commander King-Hall to children ., yy 
8.0 Promenade Concert—Beethoven Programme:  B.B.C, 
Symphony Orchestra, Roy Henderson, Katharine Goodson. 


a Emperor ” Concerto and Fourth Symphony ae LR 
10.0 Men’s International Golf Matches at Porthcawl : Bernard 
rwin. ae af ae » WR 


10.0 The Future of the Lake District : Kenneth Spence od NR 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 18th 


Fifth Test Match at the Oval: 
Additional commentaries pon 


12.0, 1.30, 3.0, 4.30, 6.25. 
Howard Marshall. 


between 12.0-4.15 me = Be ee 
3.55 Wagner’s Sieg fried, Act 1h from Bay reuth .. LR 
4-15 International Ulster Grand Prix Motor Cycle Race— 
Running Commentary N, 
8.0 Promenade Concert: B.B.C. Sy ymphony Orchestra, Con- 
chita Supervia, Harold Williams, Lisa Minghetti .. N. 
8.0 Radiolympia—Variety Entertainment from the Broad- 
casting Theatre oe oe oe oc 


8.55 Siegfried, Act Il, from Bay reuth sis ee oo. LR, 


SUNDAY, AUGUST roth 


4.50 Organ Recital: G. D. Cunningham from Breatanting 


House .. see 
5.30 Stalwarts of the Scottish Church—I. John Knox : Very 
Rev. W. P. Paterson, D.D. .. N, 
7.30 Carolare—Hymn-singing led by New Siloh Congre gational 
Church, Landore WR 
7:55 Scottish Service from Dunkeld Cathedral: Rev. James 
Irwin .. SR. 


8.0 Presbyterian Service from the Studio: Rev. W. Paton, 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council. oo. on 


8.0 Methodist Service from Central Hall, Coventry : Rev. J. 
Fisher Robson. MR 

9.5 Chamber Music: New Acolian Players and Astra Desmond. 
Delius, Goossens, &c. oe oe we oe oe eal 


MONDAY, AUGUST 2oth 


12.0, 1.30, 3.0, 4.30, 6.25. Fifth Test Match at the Oval : Howard 


Marshall. Additional commentaries possible between 
12.0-5.15 aye N, 
7.30 Pianoforte Recital : Lilias MacKinnon N, 

7.30 Recital of Celtic Music: Megan Foster (oprano) and 
Gwendolen Mason (harp) .. WR. 

8.0 Promenade Concert—Wagner Programme : B.B.C. Sym 
phony Orchestra, Mary Jarred, Parry Jones N, 

8.0 Programme of w altz music sis Strauss and others : B.B.C. 

Orchestra (Section C).. LR. 

10.0 Gallipoli and Buried Rum: B. Collett—a story of the 
evacuation as on 

10.30 British Bantamw eight Chz ampionship—Dick Corbett’. 

Johnny King: Running Commentary from Clapton by 
Lionel Seccombe xe nr ar aes ale ool ne 

TUESDAY, AUGUST aist 

12.0, 1.30, 3.0, 4.30, 6.25. Fifth Test Match at the Oval : Howard 

= Additional commentaries possible between 
O-5.15 Ae es N, 

1.0 Gani Recital from ( “ollege ‘of Technology, Manchester : 
William Hardwick .. ne a 

4.30 Portland String Quartet and songs. Bach Trumpet 
Suite, &c. ae ne | 

8.0 Promenade Concert—Tchaikov sky ’ Programme : BC. 


Symphony Orchestra and Alma Moodie. Fourth Sym- 

phony, &c.  .. 36 ee a af s+, Lele 
10.0 A Chinese E ‘xperiment : Margery Fry, late Principal of 

Somerville College, Oxford, recently returned from China \, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22nd 


12.0, 1.30, 3-0, 4.30, 6.25. Fifth Test Match at the Oval: Howard 
Marshall. Additional commentaries possible between 
12.0-5.15 N. 

3.15 Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra ‘and Boris Hamboury 
(cello). Vaughan Williams’ “London Symphony,” &c. 

8.0 Promenade Concert—Bach Programme: B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Isobel Baillie, Keith Falkner, Robert 
Murchie, Charles —n John Hunt. Brandenburg 
Concertos 1 and 5, ie N. 

8.0 Band of the 2nd Batt “The Black W. ‘atch, from Derby .. MR 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 23rd 


1.0 New Gramophone Records: Christopher Stone .. co) ae 

3.0 Evensong from Westminster Abbey N. 
7.15 Variety Programme, concluding with Five Birds in a Cage, 

Gertrude Jennings’ one-act play... M.R., &e 


8.0 Promenade Concert—Delius Programme : " B. B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra, May and Beatrice Harrison, Dora 
Labbette, Roy Henderson, Clifford Curzon LR. 
Vienna Phi lharmonic Orchestra, cond. ‘Toscanini fror sm 
Salzburg. Mozart’s Symphony in D, Brahms’ Variation 

ona Theme by Haydn, Beethoven’s Symphony in A, No. ; N. 
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Late Broods 

Odd seasons produce odd phenomena; and _ recent 
seasons have had their due crop. For example, in the first 
week of August I found a brown linnet sitting on a full clutch 
of eggs. A nest of similar pattern on a similar site was found 
close by. This was quite empty, though no brood had 
been hatched in it ; and the supposition is that the eggs had 
been robbed and the bird was driven to this late brooding by 
a succession of early misfortunes. But the rain seemed to 
revive the lyrical instincts of a good many birds, and this is 
often associated with a desire to nest. I hear of other late 
broods, and one of a wagtail has been published. Will the 
young survive ? With the domestic hen  late-hatched 
birds are apt to live but not to grow to full size. They are 
a little cretinous; but do not perish as late partridges or 
pheasants. Most birds hatched early. The young grouse 
—and partridges—are very strong on the wing, but with 
them, too, a few broods are abnormally late. My own 
experience in watching the cutting and clearing of the 
harvest is the unusual number of hares, and the size of the 
coveys. Nor do I ever remember to have seen so many wood 
pigeons picking up grain. We expect vast congregations of 
immigrant pigeons at a little later date ; but these flocks in 
the stubbles must be home bred. 

* * * * 


The Whitewashed Frenchman 

On the subject of partridges the new research workers 
seem to be in favour of a revival of the French or red-legged 
species. Most of us used to be told that it was a cantankerous 
bird that drove off the English species as the grey squirrel 
drives off the brown ; and it was taken as a welcome tendency 
when the popularity of driving reduced its relative numbers. 
The modern observer holds that the boot is on the other 
leg, that the English (or Hungarian) bird is the stronger 
and the more pugnacious. My own experience (which is not 
very large or general) is that the French bird does better 
than the English on heavy clay soils and survives through 
wet seasons which take heavy toll of the English, though 
the English is said to face cold and a northern climate the 
better of the two. In any case there is room for both in 
this hospitable island ; and if the French bird flies straighter 
and is a much easier target than the English, the sin is one 
which the less expert sportsman will readily pardon. 

% * * * 

Cuckoos Again 

One more word on the Great Cuckoo Controversy which 
continues to generate no little heat. The great Fabre (always 
a charming if not always an accurate guide) wrote of the 
cuckoo that she “ lays her egg on the ground and takes it 
up in her beak, puts it in a sort of pocket in the base of the 
gullet—a pocket provided for that purpose—and flies through 
the neighbouring thickets on the lookout for a place for its 
final reception. When she finds a nest to suit her, she stretches 
her neck over the edge, opens her beak, lets the egg gently 
drop among the others.” This is probably the standard 
view on the Continent. It is the view that Mr. Chance 
disputed and believes himself to have disproved in regard 
to the eggs deposited in the meadow pipits’ nests. I return 
to this vexed subject not to uphold any one view, but to 
Teport a curious extension of this theory of regurgitation. 

* * * % 

Egg-Swallowing Feats 

One of the most persistent observers holds the view that 
not only the cuckoo but a number of other birds, including 
warblers, regurgitate. Two observers witnessed a meadow 
pipit herself ‘‘ deposit by regurgitation,” and one of them 
says, “* Next season (D.V.) I shall hope te obtain definite 
proof that regurgitation applies not only to warblers, but also 
to ground-nesting species.” The expectation is interesting. 
If a cuckoo, why not other birds? The differences are that 
a cuckoo is a big bird that lays a very small egg and has 
no nest. It seems superfluous for a bird that lays an egg 
very big in relation to its beak and throat and has a perfectly 
good nest at hand, to lay the egg elsewhere, swallow it and 
Tegurgitate into the nest ; but these things cannot be settled 
by argument. The observed fact is all that matters. To 
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my mind Mr. Chance’s photographs and Mr. Bunyard’s 
excellent drawings of what he saw as good as prove that the 
cuckoo at any rate adopts both methods, though the votaries 
of each theory are furious that the opposite heresy should 
be so much as considered. 
* % %* * 

English Timber 

Owners of country property are continually asking of 
wondering how they may find a market for felled or fallen 
timber; and often receive no satisfactory answer. It is 
often difficult to buy as well as to sell English timber, even 
elm. An excellent attempt to put an end to this anomaly 
is being made in the South of England. A home-grown 
timber marketing organization has been formed among 
landowners ; and the members of the Surrey, Sussex and 
Kent group already number over a hundred and twenty. 
These counties have the advantage of the example of such 
admirable practical foresters as Lord Camden in Kent (who 
has been afforesting with oak for posterity while he develops 
a coppice industry in Spanish chestnut), and Sir George 
Courthope in East Sussex, where his oak woods have a long 
and glorious history, maintained and indeed enhanced in 
recent vears. English timber has not earned its deserts for 
a great many years; and half the owners of it have failed 
to realize the inherent value of the common woods, especially 
sycamore and ash and elm. 

* * * * 


English Bulbs 

Another product coming into its own, late but surely, is 
the English bulb. The Royal Horticultural Society, which 
has done much to encourage this more or less new and 
rapidly increasing industry, is to hold an original, and a very 
useful, show at the fortnightly meeting on August 28th and 
29th. The exhibitors are to display dry bulbs only, without 
any floral attractions. Gardeners of all sorts should be 
interested. The date is the right one for preparing to plant 
spring-flowering bulbs, and the least expert can distinguish 
a good bulb from an indifferent. Its bulk and body proclaim 
the coming flower more certainly than in Francis Thompson’s 
wonderful simile, 

«As harboured in the vine 
Hang the gold skins of undelirious wine.” 
Incidentally, one at any rate of the Spalding bulb growers 
circulates a coloured catalogue that is a triumph of colour- 
printing. If his bulbs are as good as his catalogue, he is 
a long way in front of the best producers of Haarlem and 
other Dutch districts. 
* * * * 

The Comma 

The public is taking a very effective hand in butterfly 
problems ; and the Union of South Eastern Societies has 
formed a focus, a pool, rather like the Ornithologist Trust. 
Insects as a rule are easier to identify and observe than 
birds. You may come close to a bird silhouetted against the 
light, and though you are only a few yards away may discover 
no colour or formal feature that will give you sure indication. 
Though the songs are easy to identify, the call notes and alarm 
notes are difficult. So in regard to the records of insects the 
liability to error is much less. As a result of this and last 
year’s observations we may take it as established that the 
Comma butterfly, so called from the unmistakable comma 
pattern on its wing, has now spread itself all over the 
South and West, though in all text-books written up to 
last year or so comment is made on the strange narrow- 


ness of its range. It liked Hereford and a neighbouring 


county or two and refused to live elsewhere. I hear 
good accounts of the flourishing of the Great Copper 


in East Anglia; and though these are of the Continental 
type their beauty is not less on that account. Certainly that 
invaluable host plant introduced into Wicken and other 
fens is flourishing, and a condition precedent to the butterfly’s 
natural breeding is re-established. The draining of the fens 
should not involve the ¢xtinetion of any plant. We have 
reserves and sanctuaries enough for the well-being of the 
most fastidious. Perhaps the botanical side of the sanctuary 
has been too much neglected. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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THE VATICAN AND EUROPE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprrctaror.] [To the Editor of Tae SrecTAror.] 
Sirn,—In Mr. Goldman's article on this subject occurs a Sir,—-I am a manufacturer controlling a business of medium 


sentence which calls for examination. The words are: “In 
this country the Oxford Movement eventually resulted in 
considerable accretions to Roman Catholicism.” A much 
truer statement would read: . . . eventually prevenied 
an immense accretion to Roman Catholicism. What hap- 
pened was this: Three men of outstanding holiness and 
power of mind taught English Christians (a) to recover the 
idea of membership in the true visible Church, designated in 
Seripture the Body of Christ. Along with this and as a 
corollary to it grew up (0) the sense of worship. I use the 
word * recover’? because both (a) and (b) had been central 
and traditional ingredients of English Christianity. Else the 
power and numbers of modern High Churehmen would be 
wholly inexplicable. 

It is true, of course, that there were secessions to Rome, 
but the wonder is that any stayed where they were. The 
movement began in 1833, and was greeted——as every pro- 
mulgation of truth always has been—with howls of derision, 
gross misunderstanding and even persecution, When in 1845 
Newman went over—the most conspicuous and attractive 
genius of the time—for a few vears it looked as if the Movement 
was nothing but an unintelligible hankering after sub- 
mission to a foreign Bishop and an introduction of unaccept- 
able and mischievous novelties into our quite pure form of 
worship, novelties which only had to be shown up as imita- 
tions of ** Rome ~ to be scouted and condemned. 

But how was it that Keble and Pusey remained staunchly 
loyal to the Church of England ? How was it that their teaching 
prevailed against the inveterate national distrust of the 
foreigner, and the habits of cold and slovenly worship into 
which we had fallen for some 300 vears ? Why do we not all 
go over to Rome today ? 

The only possible answer is that, in spite of appearances; 
men came to recognize that our ancestors for a thousand years 
had been conscious of their membership in the very Church 
which Christ founded; and that though for 300 years that 
consciousness had been stifled it had never wholly died away. 
Similarly, revival of stately significant forms of worship was 
possible, because English people are and always have been 
temperamentally ritualistic. Had it been otherwise all who 
know and value the corporate sense of religion would have 
been irresistibly drawn to Rome. As it is we have at home 
all that we need, and show in our worship our gratitude for 
the divine inspiration of the Tractarians.—I am, Sir, &e., 

E, LYTTELTON. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Sir.—In vour issue of August 10th Mr. Bosworth Goldman 
points to the common religious faith of S. Germany, Austria 
and Hungary as a strong argument for their federation. 
argument in “the lie of the 
land ” in 8. Germany. Its land slopes predominantly to the 
East. So, consequently, its rivers flow. So, as a further 
consequence, its people, its trade, its whole economic life has 
jis natural movement eastwards along the Danube and on 
into Austria and Hungary. 

N. Germany has its slope to the North and West. That 
way go its rivers and its trade to the North Sea. River basins 
should never be ignored in drawing political boundaries. 

Into the political arguments for and against such a federa- 
tion of these three Danube basin countries I will not enter, 
except to remind readers that Bavaria, soon after Versailles, 
Was anxious to break away from N. Germany and unite 
herself with Austria. The politicians prevented it. Many of 
us felt that in so doing they showed lack of foresight.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


There is another strong 


Mary M. ApAmson, 


size built up from small beginnings. Continuous efforts to 
train young “ business builders *’ to partnership and fo 
carrying on after my death or desired retirement have fg 
the most part failed, and unless suitable successors appear 
it would seem that in due course my business must come to 
an end with a consequent increase of unemployment. Anj 
always the ery goes up that young men cannot find openings! 
I am informed that my experience is a common one, and 
I am therefore driven to the conclusion that there mus 
be something radically wrong in our educational system 
or home training, probably both. Several of my _ trainees 
have appeared willing but lacking in initiative, most of them 
almost automata, doing any straightforward work given 
them and awaiting the next job. 

Of twelve during the last fourteen years about  half—] 
believe seven—were from great English publie schools, All 
are gone. some retired from a too strenuous life, from 9 am, 
to 5 p.m., the remainder I was compelled to dismiss for 
various reasons, the last a youth over eighteen, and for six 
vears at a renowned school. He, upon being told to stamp 
and post about a dozen letters, owing to the sudden absence 
of a clerk. had half finished when five o'clock struck, when 
he threw the remainder into a drawer and departed to watch 
a cricket match— not to play be it observed. Ladmit that there 
is not much in this if it were an isolated case, but it is not. 

I am fond of young people and lose no opportunit; 
of having them around me, and IT do not join in the general 
condemnation of our publie schools, which in many ways 
have given good service, but am convineed that they are 
not producing in adequate numbers men capable of meeting 
in business life the strenuous and international competition 
of today. Tam only one of many who think so, and we are 
all wondering what, if anything, our educationists are going 
to do about it. 

T understand that in the case of boys deciding upon a 
business life the following is roughly their programme: 

(1) To obtain by influence a post in a wealthy combine 
where a sure pension follows even if the position is a relatively 
small one; 

(2) A bank, or large insuranee company and for similar 
reasons. 

Such concerns have long waiting lists as the element of 
* Safety First ” is attractive to unenterprising minds, Hence, 
amongst other reasons arises the anomalous position of 
thousands of youths complaining that they cannot find an 
opening, while the heads of hundreds of smaller and medium- 
sized businesses cannot find suitable recruits to carry on 
concerns which they have successfully established by infinite 
toil, such toil as they would not dream of asking the present 
generation to undertake, to say nothing of the financial risks. 
The romance of business exists to a much greater measure 
in building up and increasing these lesser concerns where 
the deadening routine and red tape inevitable in the mammoth 
companies do not exist. 

Cannot the schools do something to inspire boys with 
enterprise, vision and creative effort in a business life, or 
“an they only produce candidates for the overcrowded pro- 
fessions, or alternatively official minds for the great combines 
where initiative is often suppressed with an iron hand? 
I believe that the maintenance in our race of the qualities 
above mentioned will in the future depend to a very con- 
siderable extent upon the founding and development of, 
small and medium-sized concerns, as our history shows, 
and granted such qualities in the rising generation they will 
survive in spite of the great combines as they are doing 
today, but they must be suitably recruited. The problem is 
how and where to find the recruits.—I am Sir, &c., 

MANUFACTURER. 
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OUR RHINE FRONTIER 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectaror.] 
I was interested to read in your note to Wing-Com- 
mander James’ letter published in The Spectator of August 10th 
under the heading * Great Britain’s Frontier,” with reference 
to Mr. Baldwin’s statement that our frontier lies on the 
Rhine, the declaration that in no “ precise” sense is our 
frontier on that river. I do not know of course what ** precise ’ 
significance is to be attached in this particular connexion to 
the word ** precise but surely inasmuch as we, at Locarno, 
guaranteed from attack the eastern frontier of France and the 
western frontier of Germany, our frontier, so long as we 
mean to stick to our obligations, may be said to be practically 
on the Rhine. 

Therefore it seems to me that Mr. Baldwin did mean 
probably practically precisely what he said. Anyhow it is 
obviously true.—-I am, Sir, &e., Howarp OF PENRITH. 

Lyulph’s Tower, Ullswater, Penrith. 


Sir,- 


’ 


’ 


“MOSQUITO DAY” 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—Monday, August 20th, should be remembered by us 
as “ Mosquito Day,” the anniversary which the late Sir 
Ronald Ross (a poet as well as a medical scientist) celebrated 
privately for many years in a spirit of thanksgiving. It 
recalled to him that on August 20th, 1897, laborious years of 
research in India were rewarded by his discovery under the 
microscope of malaria parasites in the stomach tissues of a 
mosquito, This discovery, confirmed 
elaborated, solved the mystery of the transmission of malaria, 
yellow fever and other deadly tropical diseases. Mosquito 
control measures resulting from this knowledge have trans- 
formed rich tropical lands and saved (without exaggeration) 
millions of lives already, but the future possibilities of tropical 
hygiene are enormous, thanks mainly to our knowledge of 
what Ross called *‘ The million-murdering cause.” 

In Sir Ronald Ross’s last years, his ** Mosquito Day ” 
celebration developed into a semi-public ceremonial luncheon 
party at the Ross Institute at Putney, and eminent admirers 
of his genius, such as the late Sir William Simpson, Sir 
Arthur Keith, Sir Aldo Castellani, and Mr. John Masefield, 
delivered eulogies. As I was a guest at all Sir Ronald’s 
celebrations [ saw how the speeches, through the Press, 
helped to bring home to us the stature of Ross and the 


subsequently and 


value of his work. 

But the Ross Institute at Putney, which was opened by 
the Prince of Wales as our national memorial to this great 
benefactor, was never endowed, and it was closed down for 
economy autumn, all but three of the staff being dis- 
missed a year after the poet-scientist’s death, 

Last August 20th, Mr. John Masefield spoke eloquently 
in St. Martin’s Church, Trafalgar Square, on Ross's work, 
and his beautiful address was broadcast, Iam told, however, 
by the B.B.C. that no arrangements have been made to 
recognize this year’s ‘* Mosquito Day” in any B.B.C. pro- 
gramme, I venture therefore to hope that you can spare 
the space for this reminder of an anniversary that is of 
world-wide interest and must always have a special signifi- 
cance in the largely tropical British Kmpire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. L. Mécroz. 


last 


116 Tufnell Park Road, London, N.7. 


THE MERCHANT NAVY 

|To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Had there been ene letter only published in The 
Spectator from Mr. Kenneth Bradshaw it would have been 
well to ignore his misstatements, but as The Spectator has 
again given him the hospitality of its columns to repeat and 
amplify his accusations, his statements must not remain 
unanswered. 


Sir, 


To reply to his assertions in the order in which he makes 
them : 

(1) The seamen and officers serving in British vessels are 
the second highest paid in the world. 

(2) With the 10 per cent. reduction they are still the 
second highest. 

(3) The Board of Trade will not allow any undermanning. 


(4) Ordinary seamen’s wages are £4 Is. rising to £5 5s. 6d. 
per month and all found. A.B.’s wages are £8 2s. per month. 

(5) The fixed rate of pay for a fourth officer is £9 9s., 
which rate, in common with those for other grades, * may 
neither be increased or reduced”; but even the question 
of wages is a relative one, for the real point that matters is 
* What willthey buy ?”’ In England the official tables issued 
by the Labour Ministry show that the relative cost of living 
in May last was 38 per cent. above that of July, 1914. The 
same table shows that the relative increase for the same 
items in Belgium was 595 per cent., Finland 883 per cent., 
France 416 per cent., Holland 37 per cent. and Italy 250 per 
cent. 

(6) Allowances cannot be cut down. There is a minimum 
seale of provisions (copy of which I enclose), and these pro- 
visions are passed by the Board of Trade Inspectors of Ships’ 
Provisions, whose standard is high, and no manual worker on 
shore fares nearly as well in the quantity and quality of food 
supplied. It costs Is. 6d. per man per day to victual an 
ordinary British tramp steamer. The cost in other European 
steamers is 10d. to Is. 5d. per man per day. 

(7) Something under 4 per cent. is the present percentage 
of foreigners employed by the deck, engine and catering 
departments of British steamers, and all must pass the 
language test. 

(8) The British flag cannot be transferred to any foreign 
vessel. 

(9) The British shipowner can buy another British vessel 
more easily than the foreigner, and if the foreigner pays the 
higher price, remember he is under exactly the same obliga- 
tions to Lloyd’s, British Corporation or the Bureau Veritas 
for classification as under the British flag, and without this 
classification he cannot get cargoes. 

(10) The fact that after dipping into reserves the average 
dividend paid by British shipowners for 1933 was 1} per 
cent. should be a sufficient indication of their financial position. 

(11) If there be a word of truth in the ~*~ world’s foulest 
floating slums and coffin-ships,” what an indictment of the 
Board of Trade, under whose supervision British steamers 
(and foreign, too, if in a British port) come. 

Mr. Bradshaw is not writing of what he knows. Clearly 
he is firing bullets for others, who for some reason will not 
come into the open. In the past thirty years there have been 
several agitators on behalf of the British seamen, one of 
whom last month, when brought to book (not on a maritime 
matter), instead of sticking to his guns, for which he wouid 
have been respected, got out of his trouble on the plea: ~ [ 
did not say what they said I said.” 

For forty years in Liverpool I have been connected with 
shipping and with ships of all nationalities. This is m; 
reason for replying to Mr. Bradshaw.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wallasey, Cheshire. LIVINGSTONE HoLMeEs. 


WALKING AND STALKING 
|To the Editor of Tur Specrator.| 
Sir,—-I would like to ask Mr. F. W. Berry to reconcile his 
statement that ~ if there is to be any sport at all the ground 
must be kept absolutely quiet and undisturbed or no deer 
will remain in it’ with the facts that those forests which are 
crossed by public rights of way— e.g., the Forest of Atholl by 
the Glen Tilt path, the Mar Forest by the Larig Ghru, the 
Clunie Forest by the tracks from Kinlochhourn or Quoich 
Bridge to Glenshiel, the Corrieyairick by the Corrieyairick 
do not appear in consequence to have lost their sporting 
value : and further, that many landowners and tenants are 
indeed willing to let walkers through on non-stalking days, 
which they would hardly be likely to do if it were to spoil 


Pass 


their sport. As for grouse shooting, the fact that good sport 
ean be had on the Pentlands, which are riddled with rights of 
way, and with people using them, seems to prove that walking 
and shooting can be enjoyed side by side. And as for the 
question of revenue, it is at least arguable that any loss of 
sporting values by granting more facilities for walkers, might 
be more than offset to the district by the greater volume of 
tourist traffic it would attract. (I would recommend Mr. 
Berry to Professor F. W. Ogilvie’s The Tourist Movement on 
this point.) I should say that the revenue brought by visitors 
to Arran, for example, far exceeded what the sporting rents 
could bring. 
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In my article, I deliberately avoided digging up contro- 
versies of the past, but Mr. Berry’s accusation of “ sheer 
selfishness ”’ against those walkers who trespass in the shooting 
season forces me to ask him to look at the past record of some 
landowners and sportsmen. Where was the selfishness when, 
in the ’twenties and "thirties of last century there was so much 
shutting-up of public roads and rights of way on the part of 
landlords that Lord Cockburn was moved to protest bitterly, 
that owing to the interest of the gentry, all public agitation 
in resistance was discouraged and * everything was favourable 
to the way-thief, and the poor were laughed at; the public 
was gradually man-trapped off everything beyond the high 
road’? ? Where was the selfishness when the American 
millionaire, cited in my article, attempted to make the best 
part of a county as private as his back garden? Where is 
the selfishness when cottagers, whose ancestors in all pro- 
bability had, through the joint ownership of the land by the 
whole clan, an equal claim to it with the chief, are forbidden 
to add to their small income by taking in tourists for fear 
these might climb the mountains? But this question of 
selfishness depends upon whether you regard the question 
from the point of view of the landed and sporting class or 
from that of the community as a whole. If from the latter, 
then it resolves itself simply as: Is it in the interest of the 
whole community that, in order to yield full value of one of 
their pleasures to a comparatively few sportsmen, all the 
other pleasures of great stretches of the Highlands should be 
made practically unattainable to everyone else? And, as 
Mr. Berry disputes my ability to speak with first-hand know- 
ledge on matters of sport, let me leave the answer to that 
question to the late member for West Aberdeen and owner 
of a grouse-moor, Dr. Robert Farquharson. There is a 
time, he said, when private rights may become public wrongs ; 
and “I have always felt that rights in game can only be 
defended when they do not trench on the enjoyment of 
other people.”’ Iam glad to say that there are landlords and 
sportsmen (if not Mr. Berry) of his way of thinking.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JANET ADAM SMITH. 
Chanonry Lodge, Old Aberdeen. 


WHY WOMEN WORK 

[To the Editor of Tue Srercrartor.| 
Sir,—In her extremely interesting article on ‘‘ Women and 
Men’s Work” in The Spectator of August 10th Ray 
Strachey examines the 1931 census figures from which, she 
says. the trend of modern life can clearly be observed. I 
think, however, that one of her deductions reveals a fallacy. 
She states that very nearly 80 per cent. of women between 
eighteen and twenty are working—** which in turn means 
that only one father in five, out of the whole population, can 
afford to support a grown-up daughter.”’ From my observa- 
tion of the trend of modern life I would say that a very great 
number of these young women of all classes are working, 
whether their fathers can afford to keep them or not, because 
they infinitely prefer employment, even at “ their under- 
cutting rates,” to living at home doing unpaid domestic 
work or amusing themselves. 

Country elementary school teachers constantly lament 
that their girls have to live at home on leaving school because 
there are so few rural jobs for girls, and it would be interesting 
to know how many secondary school girls leave school without 
at least looking for work, or taking a specialized training for 
future work. 

The idea that young women are driven to enter the labour 
market against their wills is on a par with the idea that their 
brothers prefer the dole to employment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

112 Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1. K. C. Brown. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—In the interesting article on ‘** Women and Men’s 
Work” in The Spectator of August 10th, it is assumed that 
all women work because they are obliged to do so. This 
is not the case: many girls have attractive homes with all 
the amenities of a country life open to them, but they prefer 
to take up paid jobs in London. Nearly everyone must 


know of cases of girls working for money who need not 
do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clifton. 


R. STurGE. 
















— 
LAST WORDS ON THE ROPE TRick ; 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] j obvious | 
. & 4 . # the di 
Sir,—Although correspondence on this subject has Ceased j ; a poss 


your columns, it is possible that the following may be en) which hi 


sidered by vou to be of interest to some. 4 by those 
For some weeks there has been staying here a 12+ a That 
Chinese junk, in which Captain Eric de Bischoff and Monsiey F reflection 
Tatiboust have been making investigations Concernin Fe celibates 
matters of interest to geography and navigation, of Whig yam, § 
Europe will certainly hear more later.  Cresce 
In the course of a conversation on the mind and on thought 
transference, Captain de Bischoff (of whose veracity there cy 4 
be little doubt and with whose permission I am writing thiy sx,—A 
mentioned the Indian Rope Trick, a performance of which pects 
witnessed near Matara, in the South of Ceylon. 3 - —e 
He saw the rope go up and remain stationary, and he gy f_ ad 1i 
a man climb the rope. He took a photograph, which wha F of one 
developed and printed showed the audience gazing up with | victory 
open mouths—but shows neither rope nor climber, S remedis 
Captain de Bischoff describes the performers as men wh — wrong | 
have (at the expense of their bodies) trained their minds ty we 0 
such an extent that they can compel, by force of will, whok F from t 
crowds to see what they wish to see. He said also that om sir, &e 
of the men placed in his palm a seed, from which in a fey 
seconds, a plant began rapidly to grow.—I am, Sir, &, 
(Rev.) G. H. Darke, 
Thursday Island, Queensland, Austra’ia. 
THE POCKET PROMETHEUS SiR, 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectaror.] heard 
Sir,—With reference to your recent series of articles, “Th F  >™™ 
Greatest Benefactor,” it may be interesting to hear the view — %™S 
of a raw African Native. We had been speaking of the benefits F  “¢™P 
(so called) conferred upon the Negroid races by the white man, sidized 
Railways, hospitals, motor-cars, wireless, gramophones, &¢,, They | 
had all been mentioned ; and we opined that our audience, a if t 
particularly illiterate and primitive African type, must be matte! 
duly impressed. expen 
* Oh,” he exclaimed, “I don’t think much of all those addins 
things, but this I do think perfectly amazing *’—and from his the H 
loin-cloth fished out a box of matches—and said, ** How you Summ 
have managed to bottle and keep dead fire like this beats ™ harc 
me!” * subs 
It is obvious that he was in very little doubt as to which track 
direction one should look in to find the world’s greatest indeec 
benefactor.—I am, Sir, &c., subsis 
Puri Mictarp, M.D, the la 
Herschel Native Reserve, S. Africa. We 
Cirew 
DOCTORS AND THE RIGHT TO KILL J“! 
[To the Editor of Tur Specratror.| Str 
Srr,—I can hardly make out from Dr. Sym’s letter whether pry 
he wishes to criticize my conclusions, or to support them. orgar 
On the face of it, my short reply to Mr. Talbot would seem ead 
equally appropriate as a reply to Dr. Sym. The objections with 
raised by your correspondent to the legalization of euthanasia ax 
are pretty much the same as those advanced in my article. ee 
We evidently differ, as Mr. Talbot and I differ, in our estimates pons 
of individual responsibility and of individual rectitude. ny 
I believe in law; and I think that everyone should hesitate ihe 
before he deliberately breaks the law. But I do not recognize “t 
the supremacy of law over individual conscience. Apart prod 
from this, I agree generally with Dr. Sym, as I think he will ai 
discover for himself if he re-reads my article. He is a dis- “al 
tinguished ophthalmic surgeon. Presumably, therefore, he ds 
is not often confronted with the moral dilemmas with which will 
a general practitioner is constantly faced.—I am, Sir, &c., wea 
Harry RoBeExkTS. an d 
Oakshott Hanger, Hawkley, Liss, Hants. oe 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] subs 
Sir,—Though not presuming to offer an opinion on the the 
matter discussed in the letters of Dr. Harry Roberts and prod 
Dr. Sym, I venture to question their use of the engagingly little 
alliterative expression “ slippery slope,” for by it they seem k ae 
to envisage contraception, abortion and euthanasia as suc- I 
cessive downward steps. the 
Is there not some confusion of thought here? For it is : s 
np 
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obvious that, so far from contraception being a first step 

’ in the direction of abortion or euthanasia, it would preclude 
Pased jy > the possibility of either. We cannot blow out a candle 
be Con 
; by those or any other means, life which has never existed. 

12-to 
* q reflection which, if they entertain it, should seriously disquiet 
> celibates and those who refuse parenthood altogether.— 


if ] am, Sir, &e., 


which has not been lighted, nor is it possible to terminate, 

That the candle in all cases ought to be lighted is a 
M. A. BINSTEAD. 
Crescent House, Hereford. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
sm,—Am I right in saying that this subject, and the allied 


subjects—contraception and abortion—are very commonly 
~ considered as if man was no more than an intelligent animal ? 
 Jfour life in God is realized—that in Christ there is a victory 


L Whey ’ 


of one kind or another over all the consequences of sin— 


- victory in bearing or victory by removal; that pain has a 
- remedial power; that in Christ there is a victory over all 


wrong use of natural powers, including sex powers, we should 
have little difficulty in coming to conclusions very different 
from those at which too many are now arriving.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Tuomas L. Lomax, 

Vicar of Ferryhill and Hon. Canon of Durham. 


SELF-PROVIDING UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. |] 


Sin—A call for Subsistence Homesteads has lately been 
heard in the land; and to some ears it is a joyous and a 
bracing sound. The hard common sense of Unemployment 
seems at last about to be acknowledged, which is this. The 
unemployed are in a trap. They cannot be continually sub- 
sidized. And there is no way left for them but subsistence. 
They must begin and ‘‘ make their own things.” 

If this is to be the coming state of public opinion in the 
matter, the hour has surely struck when the Homecroft 
experiments should have something to say. And it will be 
adding still one more to The Spectator’s many kindnesses to 
the Homecroft movement if I may be permitted to state here 
summarily that if our experience tells us anything at all, this 
“hard”? common sense is good news. In taking up with 
“subsistence”? the country is at last putting its foot on a 
track that really leads somewhere. Subsistence Homesteads, 
indeed, are not possible. There are no such things. But 
subsistence itself is possible for people, if you put them on 
the land in groups. 

We do not claim to have organized a self-subsisting group. 
Circumstances put a limit on the pace of our development. 
All manner of equipment is still wanting to our experiment, 
so that we cannot announce anything like a final result. 

Strictly speaking, without going a good deal further, we 
are not even able to be certain that the specifie key to the 
organization, which has so far worked so wondrously in our 
hands (namely, the little currency by which the men barter 
with one another) is going to continue to behave so well, if 
and when the system grows bigger. We only know that it 
has so far gone from strength to strength, the little monetary 
device showing never a sign of confusion or weakening under 
its growing load. But we rejoice in what we can say— 
namely, that it has enabled one small group of unemployed 
at least to begin to ‘“‘ make its own things.” They already 
produce all their own vegetables, mend all their own boots, 
and knit all their own socks on an automatic system. We 
want to experiment next in making the system accommodate 
also the production of bread, bacon, eggs and cloth; and 
will do so whenever we can get the equipment. These achieved 
we should be fairly well on our way. But even now it is hard 
to dispossess the mind of the intoxicating thought that we 
have found a working system under which complete self- 
subsistence by groups, on money borrowed from the banks— 
the groups paying their interest out of their overflow of 
products—is possible, if the group will only consent to run a 
little private token-currency within its own circle to keep it 
together. 

The fact is that subsistence begins to look like precisely 
the balance-wheel which the present economie system lacks. 
It seems self-evident that a population of self-providing un- 
employed would soon be purchasing from industry as well as 


saving themselves. To change the metaphor, our trouble up 
till now seems to have been that we have tried to grind with 
one mill-stone, whereas the economic system needs two. We 
need both an employed class and a class who employ them- 
selves, the latter being the one we have lost and must re- 
create.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. Scotrr 

(Hon. Secretary, National Homecroft 
Association, Ltd.). 
University College, Cardiff. 


GLIDING AND FLYING 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecraTor. | 
Srr,—Gliding is the best possible basic training for an aero- 
plane pilot. A glider pilot ‘‘ graduates” to a powered 
aeroplane with ease and confidence. Gliding itself is an 
inexpensive operation and the reduction in hours of training 
on a powered ’plane is greatly reduced—with the attendant 
expense. A glider pilot—being unable to use his wing, 
which is behind him, with which to judge his relative position 
to the horizon—quickly develops his natural flying sense. 
You will note that the Germans are training as many 
youths as possible as glider pilots—for sport, of course ! 
I do not believe that your statement in The Spectator for 
August 10th: “* Gliding is an exciting and attractive sport— 
and nothing more,” is entirely accurate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bussock Hill House, Newbury, Berks. J. W. Pappon, 


THE TITHE CONTROVERSY 

[To the Editor of Tie Specrator.| 
Str,—Though not desiring to interfere in the controversy 
between Mr. Wenham and Mr. Middleton, I venture to question 
the accuracy of Mr. Middleton’s statement that ‘* we must all 
await the findings of the Royal Commission.” The tithe 
claimants evidently do not consider that they “* must await ” 
anything, for they are still distraining for exorbitant amounts 
of tithe. 

I have heard tithepayers say what they think of those who, 
while paying none themselves, presume to tell other people 
how much tithe they should pay ; but I have never heard 
a tithepayer say that he awaits the observatious of non- 
tithepayers before objecting to excessive tithe. Possibly 
Mr. Middleton’s affection for the tithe-tax is founded upon 
the well-known principle that the best kind of tax is the 
one you do not pay yourself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. C. M’CREAGH, 

32 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


A BIOGRAPHER’S REQUEST 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—At the request of the Trustees I am engaged in writing 
the biography of the late Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavarma. 
It will be recalled that the late Pandit was one of the first 
Indians to participate in public affairs in England ; and one 
of the many distinctions to which he could lay claim was 
that of being the first Indian to hold a Lectureship in the 
University of Oxford. His memory is perpetuated in the 
University by the annual Herbert Spencer Memorial Lecture 
which he founded, and which was delivered this year by 
Dean Inge. 

To help me in my task of collecting the very varied evidence 
of his versatile career I would be grateful if any of your 
readers who can supply personal anecdotes or copies of docu- 
ments would correspond with me.—I am, Sir, &e., 

I. K. YAJNIE. 


3 Parton Street, W.C.1. 


PETERBOROUGH : ANOTHER IMPRESSION 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Flynn’s letter in your last 
number, may I say that having visited Peterborough re- 
cently for the same purpose as “ Janus,” I formed exactly 
the same opinion as he did with regard to its surroundings ? 
They were, a fortnight ago, dirty, depressing and unutterably 
No doubt this has since been remedied.—I am, 


squalid, 
MicuarEt C, T. REILLY, 


Sir, &e., 
57 Hilldrop Road, N.7, 
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The Complete Hazlitt 


By V. 
In twenty volumes and an index which is not far from 
emulating the piety of Cruden’s Concordance, the Centenary 
Hazlitt is complete. It is a monument, as the elegiac phrase 
runs ; a monument inscribed with the scholarship of Hazlitt’s 
editor. ‘Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair.” 
The less mighty may look impressed, intimidated, but full 
of questions. It is interesting to reflect, for instance, that 
so much of Hazlitt was written for the periodical Press, that 
he wrote about everything which interested his age, and that 
precisely this capacity would damn him in the eyes of any 
modern editor. His subjects are wrong. He has no “angle * but 
writes about the whole of the matter as if it were being dis- 
cussed for the first time. Here and there a title out of the 
hundreds in this edition might catch the editorial eye. 
* On the Education of Women,” is an example. But the 
opening sentence, devastating as it is: ‘* We do not think 
a classical education proper for women,” threatens a spacious- 
ness Which is the dread of editors and which is alien to the 
altered interests of our lives. 

It is very easy to say that the decline of the periodical 
essay is a sign of the decline of the dignity of journalism, 
aun indication that literature is no longer wanted, and a 
symptom of the general lowering of cultural standards since 
the coming of popular education. This is to argue a continuity 
of interests from Hazlitt’s time to our own, which does not 
exist. True, Hazlitt was not in the dilemma of the modern 
writer who is obliged to cultivate two manners, a serious 
and a popular one. He was never asked to write what are 
euphemistically called ‘light’ articles. If he boiled the 
pot it was not under the obligation of producing tripe. He 
Cid not have to soften his tune for an editor morbidly afraid 
of his readers and his advertisement manager, and mealy- 
mouthedness had not vet been forced upon the Press by a 
grotesque law of libel. Hazlitt had only one manner, which 
was a superb infusion of the familiar and impassioned styles, 
and was as well adapted to the sublime as to some paradoxical 
note on the civilization of Africa by bringing negresses to 
Paris. 

These differences may be granted. The main bar to 
Hazlitt now is a deeper incompatibility, and it lies in this : 
Hazlitt lived in the shadow of the eighteenth century when 
the world of value was relatively stable. It was the hey- 
day of literary culture. Men wrote to pronounce judgement. 
We. on the other hand, live in an age in which the world of 
fact. of observable phenomena has eclipsed the interest of 
the world of value. We are dazzled by thousands of fas- 
cinating new facts; and the marvel of speaking through the 
air to another continent is more engrossing than the question 
of whether we have anything to say. Space, and with space, 
judgement, have surrendered to time as the governing factor 
in our view of the world. We clock-in to every thought and 
action ; a plant of specialists, we are fit at the end of the day 
only for opiates ; for in the time-ridden, the faculty of culti- 
vating the garden of our values is atrophied. If it is not 
transitional, the phase must be disastrous. But how far 
Hazlitt is from us may be seen in his essay on Malthus, or 
again in another essay on Phrenology. He loathed the 
scientific mind. His curiosity was directed to the philo- 
sophical ‘* reason for things.” It was the attitude of the age 
and thus he was considered competent to write about every- 
thing; from metaphysics to the theatre, from economies to 
travel, history, civil and criminal legislation, literature, art, 
current politics and even ‘** the late murders.” 
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It is not, as is so often said, that these subjects have becony 
too vast for one man to tackle. It is that the stress has bee 
moved from attitude and judgement to material fact. Th 
thousands of new facts crowd judgement out. We are neithe; 
believing nor sceptic. We are concerned merely with seeing 
things. In Mr. Aldous Huxley's word, we have become , 
world of voyeurs. And the only immediate contact we haye 
with judgement is in the problem natural to the scientist or 
voyeur ; the problem of co-ordination or organization. Heng 
the dawning preoccupation with politics—and politics in the 
sense of economics, its crude raw-material form. It is the firs 
step up the ladder out of the chaos of observation. 

It is also argued against Hazlitt that the essay has been 
replaced by the novel. This is true only in a very limite 


sense. The novelist and essayist are rarely interchangeabk 
temperaments. What Hazlitt would have made of the novel 


is depressingly plain from Liber Amoris. He cannot enter 
others. He is the egotist at large ; all things exist as pegs on 
which he may hang something of himself... Not the ideal 
(his word) but Hazlitt getting his teeth into the ideal is the 
attraction ; and it is also, on occasion, his fault when personal 
feeling smears the subject. In criticism, egotism gives hin 
the faculty of making the writers his but precludes him from 
profundity ; he appreciates most perceptively because, in a 
sense, he is appreciating what has become part of himself, 
An isolated but not an extreme man, his sanity and common 
sense impress us as he puts the wit of Beau Brummell in its 
place without forgetting that wit was there, or exposes the 
trick of La Rochefoucauld. He fails where his atrophied 
religious sense has left him without incentive to take possession 
of a subject—the case of Donne. He asserts, with fervour, 
like a talker delighted with the flights of his own judgement, 
and half the pleasure we have in his work lies in the feeling 
we have that judgement has been passed with the personal 
emphasis associated with the table and not with the impersonal 
finality of the altar, And even when the ideal is dragged in 
in all its boredom, it is still with Hazlitt we are dealing and 
not, as in some other writers, with God. 

Because the man is somewhere on almost every page Hazlitt 
ean never be wholly unreadable. His philosophy is dull. 
The abstract is an obsession, a private heritage possibly from 
his Unitarian upbringing and his lack of religious sense. To 
his father’s zeal for the American colonists in the War of 
Independence we may trace Hazlitt’s own fanatical hero 
worship of another enemy—Bonaparte. It is all of a piece 
with the non-conformist egotist’s obsession with his cwn 
liberty, his conviction that he is the only man in the world. 
Any chain is an attempt to chain him, Hence the eccentric 
choice of isolation from his friends based on the conviction 
that they had ‘* sold the pass.’ Such egotism leads to a 
natural incapacity to come to terms with life, and Hazlitt 
found special merit and sustenance in his unpopularity. 
** I have had a happy life ’ he said on his death-bed, after 4 
life of domestic adventure, quarrels, illness, poverty and the 
casual company of inns. There is no reason to doubt him. 
The egotist, unless he is of the melancholy kind, is impervious 
to unhappiness. Such self-sufficiency leaves us both suspicious 
and unmoved. 

That he was aware to some extent of his state is shown ina 
note printed in the final volume of this edition. He writes 
that his little boy said he was lost without a book to read, and 
adds: ‘So have I wandered about, till now, and, waking 
from the dream of books at last, don’t know what to do with 
myself.” But the dream of books was the egotist’s dream of 
himself. I have looked through the index and I can find no 
reference to egotism in his work and no essay on it. 
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England Twenty Years Ago 


History of the English People. Epilogue: Volume II. 
1905-1915. By E. Halévy. Translated by E. I. Watkin. 
(Benn. 25s.) 

AxyoneE who has tried to write a philosophic history, that is 
to say, a history which goes beyond a mere chronological 
record, of a country to which he does not belong by birth or 
adoption knows the extraordinary difficulty of the task. 
There are the technical obstacles, of which almost the least 
is the concentration of material in archives and _ libraries 
away from one’s own home ; but the most serious obstacle 
is the problem of understanding the subtleties and associ- 
ations and traditions which are taken for granted by historians 
writing of their own native countries, and are likely to escape 
notice, or, on the other hand, loom too large in the work of a 
foreign observer. 

Yet, in spite of these difficulties, it is a matter of importance 
that historians of recent events should concern themselves 
with the history of countries other than their own, and should 
not limit their wider view to a colourless presentation of 
“world history.””. Mutual understanding between nations is 
something very different from a cosmopolitan indifference ; 
cosmopolitanism, indeed, always borders upon vulgarity. This 
mutual understanding—something far more elusive than is 
generally believed—is impossible unless historians take the 
trouble to lay the necessary foundations. From this point of 
view M. Halévy’s History of the English Peoplein the Nineteenth 
Century is a contribution to European culture as well as an 
example of the best French scholarship applied to English 
material. The second volume of the Epilogue (which, by the 
way, covers the period 1905-1914, and not, as the publishers 
state on the dust-cover, 1905-1915) is the latest volume to be 
translated. The translation is not perfect, but is, on the whole, 
extremely readable—French idioms appear less often in the 
text than in the footnotes. The volume is divided into three 
main parts, and the proportion between domestic and foreign 
affairs is roughly 3:2, The chapters on internal development 
are the most brilliant sections of the book. The central figure, 
though not the hero, of these chapters on domestic history 
is Mr. Lloyd George. (Lord and Lady Passfield might perhaps 
be described as the hero and heroine.) The general treatment 
i; impersonal ; one may be permitted to notice the effect of 
the great French historians of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century upon M. Halévy’s methods; the main theme is the 
emergence of the English people, hitherto represented by the 
upper and middle classes, to political self-consciousness and 
political effectiveness. M. Halévy indeed qualifies this defini- 
tion by pointing out that in the general election of 1910 the 
commons of England decided, by a narrow majority, against 
the Liberals, and left the government to depend upon the 
voters of Wales, Scotland, and nationalist Ireland. A sound 
political instinct made Mr. Lloyd George popularize the term 
* Britain,”’ where Lord Nelson and Mr. Pitt had been content 
to speak of ** England”! M. Halévy shows the results of 
this sudden coming to life of the common people. Here and 
there in a fascinating and extremely able exposition one 
notices echoes of French politics. It is curious that the only 
“educational establishment’ of these islands to which 
M. Halévy attaches a complimentary epithet is the Friends’ 
institution at Selly Oak. M. Halévy is still a little puzzled 
by the unexpected emergence of militant feminism in 
England ; he gives a number of interesting reasons for this 
phenomenon, but hardly recognizes the importance, though 
he mentions the existence, of a new and far more efficient 
type of private school for girls in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 

The chapters on foreign policy, particularly from 1911 
onwards, are very skilful and interesting. M. Halévy is one 
of the few historians who have had the common sense to 
point out that the German threat to Belgium in 1914 touched 
a continental country which was in no small measure an 
English creation, and implied a challenge to which the 
reaction of England had been constant for over five hundred 
years——one could not find a better commentary upon the 
crassness of the military minds responsible for the Schlieffen 
plan. The theme of Anglo-German naval rivalry is given its 
due prominence, but M. Halévy is less than just to Lord Fisher 
and does not fully state the case for the building of Dread- 


noughts. The main omission in this section of the book is a 
reference to the sixth volume of the British Diplomatic 
Documents. These documents show that the “ navy scare ” 
of 1909 was not the outcome of the intrigues of Mr. Mulliner 
and a ring of armament firms. In general M. Halévy is 
perhaps inclined to assume that the attitude of ministers and 
public opinion in this country on the question of sea-power 
was a mixture of naiveté and cynicism. Yet one could quote 
a good deal of evidence (for example, Crowe’s memorandum of 
January Ist, 1907, printed in B.D.D. III) to show that Great 
Britain was fully aware of the conditions under which her 
predominance at sea would be accepted by the rest of the 
world. On the whole British policy was based upon a clear 
recognition of these limiting conditions. 
E. L. Woopwarp. 


Across Siberia 


Red Road Through Asia. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tus is a book of adventure written by a young man who in 
his twenty-first year started to travel across Siberia from 
North to South by steamer and train, and in places on foot, 
living in the closest contact with the inhabitants, sharing all 
their discomforts and some of their pleasures. He has served 
in the Royal Navy. He can fly, he can speak Russian really 
well, he served an apprenticeship of travel on previous 
journeys, and he is a competent mechanical engineer. In 
fact, he is the sort of person who should, but rarely does, 
write a book, and who should be, but never is, subsidized by 
learned societies and International Foundations to enlighten 
the world. For more is to be learned from these pages than 
from the scintillating essays of journalists, whose ambit is 
apt to be restricted by love of comfort and hatred of vermin, 
or from the dreary essays of *‘ impartial’ professors. Mr. 
Goldman is as dispassionate as the best of them, and much 
more informing. He records things as he saw them and as 
they happened without malice and without drifting into 
irrelevant apologetics. His diary is full of characters—the 
Welsh Captain who complained of the Tyneside dialect, the 
insatiable Eric and the rest of a polyglot crew, each with an 
eye for women, except the Welsh mess-boy, aged nineteen, 
who ‘* wouldn't touch any of them with a ship’s biscuit.” 

He visits Novaya Zemlya, finds evidence of a recent tragedy 
on the barren shore; the photographs he took give vivid 
glimpses of the country. He enters the half-frozen Kara Sea, 
and has a good word for the Soviet meteorological stations 
and weather reports, which have had their effect on insurance 
premiums, but notes that the Russian mind, which admires 
and works for grandiose schemes, is apt to imperil their success 
by inattention to detail. 

His description of his shipmates is vivid: but his experience 
is searcely sufficient to support his conclusion—that British 
seamen, the finest in the world, have in large measure only 
themselves to thank for their gradual replacement by other 
nationalities, though entitled to greater consideration at the 
hands of the nation. He meets on the Northern Yenisei 
primitive nomads, still to a great extent independent of 
Russian influence but doomed to perish from syphilis and 
liquor, smallpox and scurvy, and from the attentions of 
enthusiasts for hygiene, who force them from their tents into 
houses in which they catch pneumonia, In place of their old 
culture they are given tinned goods, shoddy finery, wireless 
and the cinema—a poor exchange. 

Igarka, 3,000 miles from the East Coast, was his first port: 
he saw a graphite factory and vast stacks of carefully graded 
sawn timber for England. He notes the discrepancy between 
the best Russian statisties and the ascertainable facts. “The 
truth about the Five Year Plan will never be known even by 
the Soviet Government.” Many of the stevedores were 
political prisoners. He notes the intense thought given to 
propaganda and the missionary spirit it engenders, and the 
complaints of deportees, not as to their treatment but the 
lack of a fair hearing or even a trial. Clothing, tobacco, meat 
and sugar were available only for the favoured official class, 
but this is true throughout Russia. ‘ The general standard 
of all workers in the U.S.S.R. is far lower than that to which 
British workmen are accustomed.” 

The primary object of education in Igarka, as elsewhere, 


By Bosworth Goldman. (Methuen, 
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is to propagate communism. ‘ The only way to be certain 
of retaining a post in a school,” said a teacher, ** is to mention 
Marx or Lenin in at least every other sentence.” 

Nearly half the book is devoted to Western Siberia, the 
last chapters to a fascinating description of the author's 
experiences in Tashkent. Bokhara, Samarkand, Turkmenistan 
and Tiflis and Azerbaijan, which are as well told and as 
thrilling as any romance, and much more convincing than most 
histories. 

On the great problem of politics, Mr. Goldman’s con- 
clusion is : 

“If communism could be immediately and peacefully forced 
on to England the unemployed might be absorbed, as its adherents 
would have us believe; if the wealth of insurance companies and 
rnillionaires could be distributed impartially, want might cease 
temporarily. But the subsequent mental stagnation which would 
result from the problematical continuance of communist practice 
in this country would be entirely alien to the spirit of England. 
It is for this fundamental reason, if for no other, that the propa- 
gation of communist ideas should be checked by presenting to 
the working classes in this country a true picture of what the 
Russian experiment will produce in that country, and what a 
similar system, adapted to our economic needs, might entail here. 
. . . For the, arguments on the side of communism are facile and, 
without mature consideration, credible. If counter arguments 
are not presented, or, if presented, distorted by class and colour 
prejudice, the communist doctrine may yet sweep the world before 
it. At the present time of crisis its appeal is universal ; therefore 
let Western civilization co-ordinate its efforts to expose this false 
example—the ‘proletarian paradise’ in Russia—both now and 
in the future,” 


A. T. WILSON. 


Modern Swedish Fiction 


Modern Swedish Short Stories. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts volume, produced under the auspices of the Anglo- 
Swedish Literary Foundation, is a testimony to the increasing 
popularity of the short story in England, rather than to any 
special Swedish predilection for the form. This is not to say 
that the Swedish contribution is slight—far from it. But, 
as in many similar collections, the book serves rather as an 
introduction to modern Swedish fiction in general than to short - 
story writers pure and simple. In England and America 
writers whose main success has been with the short story 
alone—we do not, of course, mean the magazine short story— 
are becoming yearly more numerous; and apart from any 
reasons of literary history, it seems natural that an age of 
speed should increasingly esteem brevity and concision in 
literature. In Sweden the background is different. There 
are a number of gifted novelists but of short-story writers 
only there are few. Most of the work in this book is the 
fruit of the novelist’s leisure. 

Per Hallstrom is the most copious and established of those 
who have devoted themselves to the short story alone. None 
of his work appears in this volume because a collection has 
already appeared in English this year. He ought, never- 
theless, to have had a place. After him one turns to Hjalmar 
Séderberg, a lighter, wittier, more ironical and sophisticated 
writer who belongs to the * sting in the tail’’ school. He is 
of that group which, before the War, were said to have 
recovered reality for Swedish literature. It is common to 
decry point, sting. idea or plot nowadays and the reason is 
plain. Because of its very brevity the short story quickly 
suffers from the repetition of a technique. This may be seen 
in Séderberg’s work in spite of its formal superiority to many 
of its neighbours. One of his stories—The Holy Sacrament— 
every short-story writer could read with profit. It is a slender 
thing, an almost non-existent but devastating trifle telling 
simply the effect of a smoking-room story upon a group of 
business men and a clergyman. The sting is in the tail, a 
sting which makes a whole society jump in its seat, but it is 
so small that only a master of elimination could have prepared 
and timed it. 

The other stories by Séderberg have the same skill but 
the trick element is obvious. The Fur Coat is typical. 
Here a poor elderly doctor is lent a fur coat. He 
reflects, in his transformation, that if he had always had 
a fur coat he would have been able to charge higher fees 
and would have been generally respected instead of generally 
ignored. Arriving home and going, in the dark, into his 
drawing room, he feels his wifes embrace and hears her 


——=—= 






murmur a name. She has, owing to the coat, Mistake 
him for her lover. Scratch the cynic and you fing the 
sentimentalist, of course, but Séderberg’s is a keen talent, 

The modern reaction away from “ reality ”’ to Symbplisy i 
and fantasy, which is noted in Olle Holmberg’s excell ft” 
and informative introduction, is illustrated by the Work Bs 
of Pir Lagerkvist, one of the younger generation. He hae 
fallen for the dramatic seductions of expressionism bit 
he falls with eloquence. Of course, symbolism and fantasy 
themselves are a form of imaginative conjuring. The Lit 
that went down to Hell, which describes how an adultery F 
couple are made to keep their rendezvous in hell, whe) 
-the waiter who brings the drinks to their room is the womay,) 
husband and bears the bullet hole of a suicide in his hea, E 
is really little more than the trick of producing the rabj—_ 
from the top hat. The scorch of the satire is weaken 
by the flippancy of the treatment. If symbolism auf 
fantasy are to have more than this conjuring effect, thy — 
must have seriousness, dignity and concreteness of detai > 
The success of the fantasies of Franz Kafka is due to the} 
apparent realism and their close intellectual texture. Withoy 
this restraint fantasy becomes freakish and the imaginatio, F 
is diluted by the bogeys of personal fear and the idiosy 
crasy of personal sentiment. Piir Lagerkvist is 
interesting writer. In The Cellar Apartment, the story of 
a hideously crippled man, he seemed most humane anj > 
most sound, 

There are over five hundred pages in this book. It contain 
two stories by Strindberg, one on the conflict between tom F 
and country opening with a superb description of a townsman) 
Christmas sleigh journey. There is work by Selma Lagerlif 
Verner van Heidenstam, Albert Engstrém, Sigfrid Sivwert: 
—twenty-five authors in all. It is an engrossing, various 
and stimulating collection and the binding and printing ay 
admirable. 


Dunn of Bath and Clifton 


Thomas William Dunn. 
Tus memorial of a great headmaster has been prepared by 
the piety of several of his old pupils, and will appeal mainly 
to Cliftonians and Bathonians. But it deserves a wider 
public ; for Thomas Bunn was a man of a very rare typ. 
The present writer had not the luck to know him, but he 
recalls the legends that gathered round Dunn’s name, and 
the portentous academic reputation which his school gained 
in Oxford and Cambridge. The numbers never exceeded 
150, and yet its University distinctions were more numerous 
than those of schools four or five times its size. 








(Privately Printed. 5s.) 


What was the secret of this astounding success?’ A 
Bishop is said to have asked Dunn to explain it ; and Dum 
replied : ‘* I give the boys good food ; feed their bodies and 
you feed their minds.” He was probably pulling the epi- 
scopal gaitered leg. He certainly did feed his boys well ; but 
he gave them much more, and the chief thing he gave them 
was himself. Unwearied diligence, personal interest, and 
precept supported by example, these were what the boys 
found in him. He was unconventional up to, and beyond, 
the verge of eccentricity; but he was always natural 
and unaffected, and his scholars reverenced the man behind 
the master, even when he limped across the class-room in 
imitation of the lame Agesilaus, or knelt before the ven- 
tilator to illustrate a Greek consulting the oracle of Apollo. 
He was one of the last devotees of the old classical tradition, 
and when he heard that there was an able boy on the modem 
side promptly transferred him to the other; but he showed 
the vast good of which that tradition was capable. 

At sixty he retired, and lived near Cambridge, where for 
thirty years he was a well-known and venerable figure. 
There must be few Cambridge men who do not remember him 
cycling in to hear a lecture, or coaching in Greek, or conversing 
in the Combination Room of his old college. 

The book is a worthy tribute to him. It is made up in the 
main from the recollections of distinguished pupils like Sit 
Charles Firth, Sir Herbert Warren, Professor Garrod, and Mr. 
J. A. Spender. ‘To have earned the lasting gratitude of such 
men is in itself a proof of a lofty and commanding charactet. 

E, E,. KEetvett. 
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Houses Today and Tomorrow 
By F. R. S. Yorke. 





The Modern House. (Architectural Press. 


21s.) 

odern Life. Edited by John Gloag. 
Dee in. 10s. 6d.) sli . 
Decorative Art, 1934. (The Studio. 10s. 6d.) 
StowLy the idea is dawning upon us that the way to save the 
country is by making the towns fit to live in. By the time the 
next ten years have passed (and littered the face of the land 
with another three million unpleasant little houses) quite a 
number of people will have come to realize the folly of indis- 
criminate building in the Garden City manner and even the 
limitations of Garden Cities themselves : the countryside will 
have been ruined and the towns but little improved. 

In The Modern House Mr. Yorke is careful to point out in 
his opening sentence that he “does not pretend that the 
building of villas is a good or even a possible solution to the 
problem of housing the people,” and continues that ** many 

. who have studied the problem in its several aspects 
are now persuaded that it is impossible to achieve a satis- 
factory result by providing individual houses for everyone.” 
The same point is made by Mr. Maxwell Fry, who contributes 
by far the most important sections to the second book— 
“Design in the Countryside and the Town” and * The 
Design of Dwellings.”” Referring to the Garden City type of 
house, he writes: ‘* But even in the best of housing schemes 
the thing does not work, because the joys and beauties of the 
town are those of close congregation”; and again, ‘* Planning 
in the country, if it is to mean anything, must first of all 
keep the land free for agriculture, and guide building into 
groups and towards the towns. ... The present dispersal 
wastes all our powers and defeats us at every turn.” It is, 
indeed, of vital importance that all who are in any way 
concerned with town-planning or counéry-saving should 
realize that the doctrines popularized by Ebenezer Howard 
at the end of the last century are utterly and dangerously out 
of date. Let them make themselves acquainted, before 
the damage is irreparable, with the conclusions of modern 
experts. 

Mr. Yorke’s book is by far the best on its subject that has 
yet appeared. It begins with a lucid analysis of the changes— 
sociological, technical and economic—which have led to the 
development of the ‘“‘ modern” type of house. It then deals 
with the house itself, element by element—Plan, Wall and 
Window, and Roof—giving the Why and the best Hows for 
each, and concludes with a very large number of examples 
from all over the world, illustrated by really good photo- 
graphs, plans and drawings of detail, and accompanied by 
brief, clear descriptions. It is hardly too much to say that it 
would be expensive folly for any layman to think of building 
a house today without first reading this book—or seeing 
that his architect had done so. 

Design in Modern Life is based on a number of broadcast 
talks in which Mr. John Gloag, Mr. Edward Halliday and the 
present reviewer discussed with a number of experts in various 
subjects the trend of design as viewed by them. Here the 
talks are advisedly presented in the form of essays by seven 
of the experts, with a sane and lively introduction by 
Mr. Gloag. In addition to Mr. Maxwell Fry’s two papers, 
Mr. Frank Pick writes on “The Meaning and Purpose of 
Design” and “ Design in the Strect,” Mr. Robert Atkinson 
on * Public Buildings,” Mr. Gordon Russell on “ The Living- 
Room and Furniture Design,’’ Mr. A. B. Read on “ Illumin- 
ation,” Miss Elizabeth Denby on ‘“ The Kitchen” and 
Mr. James Laver (wittily, if less “ functionalistically ” than 
the rest) on ‘* Clothes.” 

If the would-be householder is strongly advised to read 
Mr. Yorke’s book before building his house, he might do worse 
than look through the pages of Decorative Art, 1934, 
before furnishing it. As usual with this annual, the many 
pages of photographs are by far the most important part 
of it. An article on ‘* Wise Economy in Building and 
Furnishing” by Mr. B. S. Townroe is not helped by the 
fact that any of the British houses illustrating it might, 
for any appreciation that they show of modern requirements, 
have been designed twenty or thirty years ago—except that 
in one or two cases the fenestration is mock-modern. An 
introduction is supplied by Mr. John de la Valette, who is 


(George Allen 


secretary to next year’s Royal Academy Exhibition of 
Industrial Art. His views read queerly after those of the 
experts in the first two books—who are unanimous in 
emphasizing the importance of function and material in design. 
Mr. de la Valette prefers Art for Art’s sake. He praises with 
a wealth of pretty verbiage a bed, its ornamentation 
apparently derived from the flourishes with which an expert 
calligrapher embellishes his work. ‘This—in wrought iron ! 
“I find it terribly plucky,” he writes, “ that anyone should 
have dared to produce ... such utterly superfluous scrolls 
as those so delightfully applied to this wanton bed.” It is 
to be hoped that none of our manufacturers (already sorely 
muddled, some of them, by this cranky modern idea of 
mixing up art and business) will allow Mr. de la Valette to 
confuse them still further with his whimsical notions. 
G. M. BoumMPpHREY. 


A Full Life 


The Trail of Life in the Middle Years. By Rufus M. Jones, 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

Dr. Rurvus M. Jones has followed up his two earlier auto- 
biographical books by a third which deals with an amazingly 
full and productive life up to the eve af the Great War. He 
is known to readers in many lands as the exponent of a posi- 
tive, practical Christian mysticism, which seeks its goal not 
by the negative way of Eckhart or Molinos, but by making 
stepping-stones of thought and deed which are not denied but 
transcended in the experience of the seeking spirit. Such 
readers and not a few others will find in Dr. Jones’s latest 
book many pages of deep human interest, some of them 
throwing light, in his characteristic way, on the problems of 
life and conduct. His best is so good that one regrets that 
he has not used the pruning knife more freely. Now and 
again we are made conscious of the difference in the use of 
language on the two sides of the Atlantic. Compression and 
omission might have given us a still better book. Yet what a 
rich and varied experience is that of which the book tells. 

In the opening chapters we find Dr. Jones at the outset of his 
life work deciding to take both of two alternatives offered him 
—a college lectureship and the editorship of a Quaker weekly 
periodical. We follow him in his effort to synthesize the 
different truths which he saw represented in each of the 
divisions of American Quakerism, and then as he engages in 
the difficult task of interpreting the methods and results of 
modern thought and of biblical criticism to communities 
timidly orthodox and still looking at life through the spectacles 
of an old-fashioned evangelical orthodoxy. ‘ It was clearly 
settled in my mind,” he writes, ** when I began my work, that 
affirmations were far more important for the business of 
spiritual construction than were negations.’ Through that 
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outlook and way of approach Dr. Jones was able in large 
measure to succeed where others failed; to bind together 
groups who had drifted apart ; to open men’s eyes to a new 
light and with the coming of a wider vision to strengthen 
their faith in the things that endure. His work took him 
often on journeys to New England and to the Middle West to 
lecture at colleges and speak to meetings and religious gather- 
ings. At one of these he recalls an orthodox opponent turning 
upon him unexpectedly, before he spoke, the batteries of 
prayer with the words, ‘“‘ Thou knowest, O Lord, that now 
we are about to hear a great many things that are not 
so!” 

All this while Dr. Jones was busy with his academic work at 
Haverford, presently undertaking lecture courses in vacation 
at summer schools in England and America, which provided 
the material for a number of books. Then came the great 
friendship in a life rich in friendships, which led to his planning 
out with John Wilheim Rowntree the notable series of 
volumes on the history of the Quaker movement which he 
later edited, five of them coming from his own pen. Somehow 
in the midst of this busy life he managed to find months for 
study and restarch in Marburg, Strasburg and other places 
where the rare and forgotten volumes of the old German 
mystical reformers were to be found, and so was able to throw 
new light on a neglected chapter of religious history, in his 
Studies in Mystical Religion and Spiritual Reformers of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. The later and the most 
valuable pages in Dr. Jones’s new book deal with some of the 
deeper regions of the spiritual life and his experience as a 
Quaker preacher, the chapter on “ The Tree of Knowledge ” 
containing penetrating and suggestive thoughts on the state 
of education in America before 1914, and also a discerning 
portrait of Miss Carey Thomas, the masterful Dean of Bryn 
Mawr College, with whom as a leading Governor of the College 
he was sometimes in friendly conflict. 

The record of these thirty years in which the writer had to 
face deep personal sorrow and severe trials of health does not 
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dwell on these things except to draw help from them fy 
others in like case. Cheerfulness keeps breaking through jg 
anecdote and illustration, and often the illustration is gy 
illumination. In all the story there is no unkind judgement 
passed on others, no word of disapproval of critic or opponent, 
Out of the bygone controversies no dust of anger is stirred, 
T. E. Harvey, 


Faith versus Science 


The Case for Faith Healing. By J. D. Beresford. 
Unwin. 5s.) 

THERE are few more embarrassing moments than that chosen 
by some grave and respected senior to enliven a youthful 
dinner-table with a carefully detailed story familiar to all his 
audience from babyhood. Mr. Beresford, by reason of his 
contributions to current literature, is entitled to our respect; 
and one would prefer to give to this latest book of his at least 
an appreciative smile. A reviewer who, out of kindness of 
heart or from sheer reverence for established reputation, 
adopted this course would fail singularly in his duty. The 
thing is pathetic; and one can but be surprised that, by 
the time these pages were written and printed and proof. 
corrected, Mr. Beresford’s critical sense had failed to manifest 
itself. 

At least four-fifths of the book is devoted to the wasteful 
procedure of flogging dead horses ; for nothing could be more 
dead than is materialism, in the crude sense of Mr. Beresford’s 
definition. Materialism has become a crank’s creed, and it 
seems hardly worth while to spend all this printer's ink in 
arguing that confidence promotes the maintenance or the 
recovery of health. This has been a commonplace of medical 
practice since well before the Christian era. Everyone who is 
concerned with these matters has long since recognized that 
emotional states directly influence what are called physical 
processes in the human body. The only question is as to the 
limits of the corrective power possessed by the automatic 
forces within us. It is generally admitted that conscious 
states of mind can hinder these forces or help them; but 
here again there seem to be very definite limits. In these 
days men of science are prepared to admit the possibility of 
all things, and to believe in the existence of things hitherto 
unsuspected if only reasonable evidence of their reality is 
brought forward. Mr. Beresford brings forward no evidence 
-alculated to increase or to diminish their, or our, credence. 
He has, indeed, little use for evidence ; for his experience and, 
presumably, his self-examination have led him to the con- 
clusion that “‘ nothing is easier for the human mind than to 
refuse evidence that it does not wish to believe. ... In 
the human mind the will to believe this or that is usually 
the deciding factor, and not the nature of the evidence 
itself.” 

He tells stories of sixteenth-century faith cures; the 
effectiveness of the King’s touch in cases of scrofula, and so 
on; but the only modern example which he quotes is ob- 
viously based on second-hand information. ‘I have good 
authority,” he says, ‘“‘for the instantaneous healing, in 
February this year, of a boy with a retracted Achilles tendon 
and a malformation of the foot due to infantile paralysis at the 
age of nineteen months.” Presumably, this boy had great faith. 
Mr. Beresford, who himself suffers from a similar disability. 
having lost the use of his left leg “‘ as the result of an attack 
of what is supposed to have been infantile paralysis,” may, 
from this book, be assumed to have faith at least as great as 
that of the boy. ‘ Now,” he naturally asks, ‘‘ why am I not 
able to cure myself?” His answer is interesting and illu- 
minating. ‘* In the first place, it must be remembered that 
I did not come to the study of this subject until after I had 
passed my sixtieth birthday. In the second place, motive 
was lacking. A man who has been lame for nearly sixty years 
does not truly want to be cured. In the third place, it is ex- 
ceedingly probable that there still remains in my unconscious 
mind an association of satisfaction related to the oncoming 
of my lameness.” Comment is unnecessary. Mr. Beresford 
may yet cure himself. He does not “ regard such a cure as 
hopeless. On the contrary, I am doing everything in my 
power to achieve it. I know that such a cure is possible.” If 
he succeeds, he will be in possession of first-hand evidence in 
support of his thesis. Harry Roserrs. 
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Fiction 
By WILLIAM PLOMER 
Shore’s Daughter. By Stephen Vincent Benét. on the very point of running away with a French poet with 


James J 
Heinemann. 78. 


1.) 
The Lonely Lady of Dulwich. By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann. 
me? Adam. By Violet Campbell. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir the best novels have something of the quality of poetry, 
second-best ones often have some of the qualities of good 
yerse. The practice of writing verse is likely to be helpful 
to the novelist, for it at once disciplines and exercises his 
imagination, besides training him in the use and teaching 
him the evocative power of words. Both Mr. Maurice 
Baring and Mr. Stephen Vincent Benét have written verse, 
and this may be one reason why their novels are above the 
usual level of contemporary fiction, 

James Shore’s Daughter is not a long book, but to read 
it is more of an experience than is afforded by certain of the 
tomes that are turned out by some of our fictionists. Mr. 
Benét can conjure up an atmosphere in a few sentences 
and can treat of the Japse of time and the development of 
character without requiring us to plod through six hundred 
pages. His book is told in the first person by Garry Grant, 
aman who was “* neither an artist nor a business man, neither 
American nor European,” and who, at the age of forty-two, 
“had done a great many different things that came to no 
end in particular.” Garry's mother was a formidable arty 
American (“* ’'m afraid we’ve drunk too deep of the waters 
of the cinguecento as a family,” she would say) and his child- 
hood and youth were part of a life that had its own flavour : 
“the flavour of a world not yet rocked to its foundations, in 
spite of the drums of manoeuvre and the hunger of sweated men. 
There was time to drive in the Rois and worship Satan and write 
poems about snake-charmers and Cynara, to ride bicycles and 
discuss le mot juste, to be interested in coronations and anarchists 
and balloons and the New Woman. There was such a great 
deal of time. The gas lamps were not quite blown out, the first 
flimsy machines had not yet risen into the air.” 


Garry’s story is chiefly the story of his lifelong love for James 
Shore’s daughter. We seem to have met James Shore and 
his daughter Violet before : he is, in fact, another Gentleman 
from San Francisco, described less from the outside, with 
more sympathy and less power. He is the million-dollar 
man who did what he meant to do, because * it had been in 
his nature to do what he had done.’ Circumstances keep 
Garry and Violet apart, but affection and understanding 
keep them together. ‘The relationship is conveyed with some 
subtlety. One might apply to it words used of another pair : 

“Each, by now, by the mere prccess of life, had become irre- 
placeable to the other, not only as a person but a custom, an echo, 
a bundle of memories. For memory is the end and beginning, it 
outwears beauty and splendour, it endures beyond sympathy 
and wit.” 


Garry remarks of the Americans: ‘* We all want something 
for nothing and we want it right away.” How true that is ! 
It illuminates the book and the char:ct rs, the American 
search for love and power and culture and now “ recovery,” 
and especially the perspective of the last fifty years which 
Mr. Benét deftly sketches. Garry speaks of the magnates 
who had “ played marbles for empire,” and of 

“the great, softly-lighted buildings, the secretaries of secretaries, 
the shibboleths and the slogans and all the priestly hush. And 
when the raw glare of the photographer's flashlight beat upon it, 
there was nothing there but stupidity and greed.” 

He realizes that all was not settled and finished ‘‘ when they 
built the great machine . . . it was not even begun.” 

Mr. Baring also takes us back into the last century, and 
he keeps us there. The Lonely Lady of Dulwich is a tale of 
frustration, told quietly, simply, and with reticence. The 
characters belong to polite society : they keep on taking the 
waters at foreign spas and shooting birds on moors, and if a 
heart here and there is saignant et brilant it is not always 
possible to guess as much from the demeanour of its owner. 
Partly Irish, partly French, partly American, Zita Mostyn 
married in the cighteen-seventies Robert Harmer, a North- 
country Englishman, a successful banker. She was not in 
lve with him, but ** simply followed the dictates of common 
sense.” After a time they went to live in Paris. Later, 


whom she is in love, Zita changes her mind. She settles 
in Wimbledon with her husband and cultivates a tasteful 
garden, Separated from her, the poet deteriorates, but he 
would probably have done so in any case. Later still, Zita 
falls in love with a vulgar journalist who is not in love with 
her and abuses her confidence. Her husband leaves her, 
and she becomes the lonely and rather colourless lady of 
Dulwich. She had an “ early Broadwood pianoforte, which 
made a wheezy tinkling noise like a spinet,” and the walls 
of her cottage were “* smothered in roses.” Mr. Baring has 
chosen to play a tinkling, though not at all a wheezy piece, 
and it falls a little oddly on ears accustomed like ours to 
over-emphasis, high colours and long-windedness. 

That there is much to be said for a sure touch on the 
sp:net is made plain by the frantic orchestra conducted by 
Mrs. Violet Campbell, on the dust-cover of whose book a 
Llack slug with a satyr’s head curls itself round some scarlet 
lightning. Seed of Adam, described by its publishers as 
“a full-blooded, gripping novel of modern life,’ might 
alternatively be called a farrago of luscious crudities. It is 
irresistibly funny : 

Perverse inexpressible raptures. 
. .. Wild tumult of chaotic sensation! Necrophilic memories, 
inheritance of centuries, rise from the slime. Orgy of lust, orgy 
of death, orgy of madness! ... To gorge on hot, palpitating, 
moist, purple livers !—Sulsh-sulsh! Sulsh-sulsh! Sulsh-sulsh!” 


“* Mania, unbridled, stalks. .. . 


If the lonely lady of the circulating library wants to gorge 
on hot, palpitating, moist, purple passages, Seed of Adam 
will provide them. Like one of the characters, however, 
she may find herself 

“tossing into the air snatches of maniacal laughter. Wild 
and crazy gobbets of mirth, which the streaming eddies wrenched 
at once from his lips and flung into the mocking spaces of the dark.” 
It will be guessed that luxe, calme et volupté are not exactly 
Mrs. Campbell's forte. Everything must crepitate, bom- 
binate, gush, bounce and boom. In a single paragraph, 
describing the setting for an evening party, the huge heavens 
are crammed with stars; the house and lawns are drenched 
with radiance that gleams in a million points, rivulets and 
‘ascades ; a glimmering sheen expands into the air, patches 
of brilliance stream and dazzle, and the notes of the band 
leap with a metallic glitter, and fall, curiously enough, like 
diamonds on the lawns, while gaiety is busy rushing upwards, 
like sparks, into the night. And here, at this slightly flashy 
party, is a woman like the one in the advertisement who 
used the right deodorant—** There is always a knot of men 
around her, fighting for the next dance ; and she can dance, 


too ! *°—although the train of her dress is weighted with a 
lobster. And here is a man—* yes, always with horses, 


he had a touch 
!**the Ethel M. 


making, breaking, training, mastering ; 
that any horse, any woman, would obey 
Dell touch, in fact. 

There is something reminiscent of Ouida, something almost 
“fragrant,” about Mrs. Campbell's turgid, old-fashioned 
eroticism, her heroines and Guardsmen, and in her stylistic 
whimsies a hint of the authoress of Irene Iddesleigh : 

‘Dick Fortitude, whom last we saw in Jermyn Street, had 
returned from Madrid; soothed by the liquid and golden ease of 
life in that dear capital, and by who knows what yielding loves, 
to salve the smart of his unsatisfactory night in the Luxor Hotel.” 
There are more exclamation-marks in Seed of Adam than there 
are seeds in a seed-cake (I have counted twenty-nine on one 
page), and accuracy is of course a mere bagatcelle, so we get 
Lambroso for Lombroso, and *** I must warn you that anything 
you say may be used in evidence against you. . . . Time- 
honoured phrase !’” Time-honoured, perhaps, in the pages 
of slapdash crime-novelists, but one never used by the police : 
there should be a full-stop after the word * evidence.” On 
the whole one feels like the lady at the wedding (** Air, my 
dear, simply sodden with heat and sweetness !**) and with a 
Mr. Coghill, “* one certainly feels, one does sometimes feel, 
that Nature lacks social sense, in some ways. So-—so little 
restraint!” 
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Current Literature 


DER REICHSTAGBRAND PROZESS 
By Dr. Sack 

A book about the Reichstag trial, compiled by one of the 
leading counsel in the case, ought to be a work of compelling 
interest. In this volume of 346 closely printed pages 
(Ullstein, Berlin, 8 R.M.) there are things of great interest ; 
but they could all have been comprised in a slim pamphlet, 
such pamphlet carrying as its frontispiece the portrait of 
General Goering at the trial. This is by far the most 
arresting ‘‘ exhibit ’’ in the book ; so arresting, indeed, that 
against its eloquence the argumentation of Dr. Sack, and 
his patient effort to demonstrate to an unjust and falsely 
prejudiced world that Nazi Germany really is a ‘* Recht- 
Staat,” falls, colourless and wan, to the ground; even if the 
action of the German Government were not there to make 
poor Dr. Sack’s efforts look rather ironical, that fact would 
have filled the reader with deep doubts as to his power to inter- 
pret its spirit and purpose. As for the book itself, it is largely a 
scrap book, whose various sections are stitched together by the 
justification design. In the case of Dr. Sack himself, that justi- 
fication has to be two-fold: he has to prove to the outside 
world that the new Germany respects the law, as law, and con- 
ducted the proceedings with perfect correctitude. It is really a 
little hard on him—since his integrity, here, is not open to 
doubt, and his general record is an honourable one—that his 
Government should have spoiled his case for him, on this point. 
His other purpose is concerned with opinion within Germany : 
there, he feels constrained to prove that he, a good Nazi party 
member, was nevertheless justified in undertaking Torgler’s 
defence. ‘To this a very large share of his speech at the trial, 
here reprinted verbatim, was devoted ; so large a share, indeed, 
as somewhat to weaken the effect of that action on his part, 
in so far as it is presented, now, as an argument for the 
integrity of the new German legal system. The stronger his 
case, in fact, the worse for the Government which still keeps 
the acquitted Torgler in prison ; and its strength, in so far as 
it rests upon evidence, is tremendous. The flimsy structure of 
the “case” against Torgler Dr. Sack has not the smallest 
difliculty in tearing to pieces ; so little, indeed, that one feels 
his reiteration of personal conviction as to the innocence of the 
accused as definitely insulting to Torgler. 
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KARL BARTH AND CHRISTIAN UNITy 
By Professor A. Keller, D.D. 


The sub-title of Professor Keller’s work (Lutterworth Preg 
10s. 6d.) is ** The Influence of the Barthian Movement y m 
the Churches of the World.” If the discourse sometimes 20% 
beyond this its alleged subject, at least we have a connectin, 
thread in the fact that the “ theology of crisis ” is here Use 
as “a theological sextant with which to determine the POSitiog 
of the individual Church constellations in the general Feligioy, 
situation of today.” It will be seen from this quotation thy 
Dr. Keller takes a lofty view of the importance of Barthianign. 
in fact, he calls it without qualification ‘a new call fron 
God,” and regards the attitude of the various Communioy 
towards it as an index of their spiritual health. Withoy 
going quite so far as this, we can at any rate allow that Kgy 
Barth is a teacher whose voice none can afford to ignore ; an 
that his doctrine is one of the most living influences in th 
theological world today. We are, therefore, prepared to rea 
with interest what Dr. Keller has to tell us ; encouraged by 
a testimonial from Professor Brunner as to his unique knoy. 
ledge of ‘** the Churches of the whole world.” Turning, hoy. 
ever, to his account of our own communion, surprises await 
us. The efficient editor of one of our religious weeklies yj 
probably read with pleasurable astonishment that he rank 
as an “ individual theologian ” with Dr. Darwell Stone. 
what will be the sensations of Archdeacon Rawlinson anj 
Canon Mozley when they find themselves described 4 
** extreme leaders ” of the Anglo-Catholic movement ? After 
this we feel bound to accept Dr. Keller's estimates of the 
religious situation outside his own country with a certain 
reserve. His brief account of the main features of the Barthiay 
system, however and especially his chapter on its significance 
for the life of today are worth the attention of all who ar 
interested in the movement of Christian thought. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 
By Branch Cabell 

Mr. Cabell’s “fan-mail” is, one gathers, enormous ; and in 
Special Delivery (Philip Allan, 8s. 6d.) we are given the 
careful and whimsical protest of this literary man against such 
intrusion. The book is divided into sections, each addressed 
to some particular type of his admirers, and each headed bya 
facsimile reply as sent by Mr. Cabell. Then follows a discursu 
couched in that species of style which is invariably described a 
inimitable. Miss Edith Sitwell once coined the memorable 
phrase, “ literary cricketers,” but it is too subtle to apply to 
Mr. Cabell. If one could speak of literary croquet it would bk 
nearer the mark. There is something both elephantine and 
puckish in the way in which he knocks his imaginary oppon- 
ent’s ball away into the shrubbery. On the whole the book 
is extremely dull; there is little edification to be had in 
watching an elderly writer being arch and self-revelatory to 
his fond public. Once, however, Mr. Cabell addresses himself 
to another writer, an American woman novelist. It is not 
difficult, in spite of his claims to be impersonal, to guess who 
is intended ; and it is distressing to read so offensive and 
vicious attack on one of the greater of American writer. 
After all, is this croquet ? Mr. Cabell wishes to be considered 
as an artist in prose, or rather, as he puts it, “* a devotee of the 
niceties, of the overtones, and of the precisions of very often 
rewritten and suitably coloured prose.” This book is cer- 
tainly a treasury of much-chewed and tortuously enunciated 
** dicta’: a comparatively modest example is the odd little 
sentence: ‘* This is life’s stinted tuition’s end, in so far asl 
can fathom it.” At best Mr. Cabell’s humour may be de- 
scribed as pawky ; at its frequent worst it is tetchy. 


SCOTLAND IN 10 DAYS 
By J. J. Bell 


Mr. Bell’s third book on Scotland is as clear, as well- 
informed, and as readable as the earlier two. He, if anybody, 
ought to be able to cope with Scotland in 10 Days (Harrap, 
5s.). He too, no doubt, would be the first to discourage 
anyone from “doing” a country at such breakneck speed: 
but he knows that there are people who have only a fort- 
night’s holiday every year, and like to see all they can in tt. 
And really, with him as a guide, they will get a remarkable 
lot for their money. He plans alike for the motorist, the 
railway traveller, and the independent person. He gives 
times, alternative routes, and stopping places where there }s 
a choice of hotels, &e., and plenty to look at. He throws I 
pictures (very good ones) and a map: and, being Mr. Bell, 
he converses so pleasantly all the time that one takes 1 
history, geography, folk-lore, and even geology, with painless 
unconsciousness. He knows just what to leave out. ‘ I had 
rather you remembered the look and name of one of our 
mountains than the measurements of fifty.”” The tour begins 
at Edinburgh, works up the East, across to the West, and 
home by Glasgow and the Trossachs. On the last page comes 
the story of the minister of the island of Little Cumbrae, who 
prayed each Sabbath for the prosperity of ** the Muckle and 
Meikle Cumbraes and the adjacent island of Great Britain. 
Get this book, if you are one of the people in that island. 
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About Little 


i As has been proved many times over within the last 
Mecting 3 few years, more especially since the last show, the 
ere usj | British industry is as far ahead of its rivals in one type of 















‘Position B par as the first of the famous Mercédés were ahead of all 
on et | other machines thirty years ago. Nobody makes a light 
ead cheap car to be compared with ours, at the price, and 
all fron, f nobody offers his customers so immense a choice. In the 
Munion | opinion of most people a light car ceases to be cheap when 
Without & it costs over £300—cheap, that is to say, from the aspect 
at Kar B) of cost-price. There are one or two small-engined cars, 
Te; and F eosting well over £300, whose performance and general 
Pee! qualities are superior to those of machines costing £100 
al by | less, but they are in a class apart, and being definitely 
e knoy. & luxury cars are adjudged on a different basis. They 
2, how. compete, and now and again astonishingly successfully, 
S await & with cars of greater power. In the “ Y.R.U.” Ten you 
lies will F do not buy a particularly good 10-h.p. car so much as a 
€ rank F <mall-sized 16-h.p. For £300 and under you can buy in 
ah But F this country a selection of cars that has, for extent, no 
bed counterpart. 
After Of this enormous number there are, today at all events 
of th f and before all the newest models are out, over 50 
certain F different kinds of small car of from 9 to 14 h.p. to be 
arthian F fad at various prices between £150 and £200, inclusive. 
ey In this extraordinary category I have not counted 
the Austin Seven, the Triumph Seven, the Ford Eight, 
the Jowett Seven or the Morris Minor. Of these the 
Jowett just comes into the £150 limit, but I choose to 
leave it out of a list that has 9 h.p. as its lowest power. 
and in F he others, with the exception of the Austin Sports two- 
aan seater and the rather special models of the Morris, are 
rib priced well below £150, belong to a class of their own and 
d by, may be dealt with on another occasion. They are no less 
scursy: | remarkable than their larger sisters but inevitably they 
ibedas § have less general appeal, owing to their size. 
Lorable Taking the 9- to 12-h.p. £150 to £200 list alphabetically, 
in bs Austin makes a two-seater, a four-seater, a fixed-head 
and | and a saloon de lure, anda cabriolet on the Ten chassis ; 
yppon. f atwo-seater, a four-seater and a fixed-head saloon on the 
> book four-cylinder 11.9-h.p. chassis; and a two-seater and 
iad in F four-seater on the six-cylinder 13.9-h.p. chassis. I am 
ory t) F not quite sure whether the Citroén is now officially re- 
imsel! F varded as a British car, but I believe it is. Its “country of 
sak origin” is or its countries are “England and France,” 
‘ ai in that order. The Ten (four-cylinder), with a £12 tax, 
rites, | 18 to be had at £198 with a saloon. Ford, also of Empire 
idered & origin, sells a two-door and a four-door saloon on the 
ofthe F 14.9-h.p. chassis. Hillman gives you four saloons, from 
often F the cheapest, at £159, to the dearest, the Club, at £195, 
5 Ce on the Ten chassis known as the Minx. In addition there 
ciated is a two-seater, a family tourer and a “ sports ” tourer. 
little Mieke aslin Gun liens ‘Genes ob, paar Ss 
rast | orris sells five different bodies with the Ten chassis 
e de — (ix, if you count the traveller’s saloon), a two-seater, a 
tourer, two saloons and a special coupé, priced at between 
{165 and £200. On the Ten-Six, which is of 12 h.p. and 
tax, there is the two-seater, the tourer, two saloons and 
the traveller’s car, from £180 to £200; on the Cowley 
well. — Twelve two saloons at £195 and £199 10s. Singer has a 
body, two-seater, a four-seater and a saloon, all at £162 5s., 
Trap, and a saloon de luae, at £185, on the Nine chassis; and 
irage § a four-seater and saloon, at £199, on the Twelve four- 
= cylinder chassis, while Standard give you a tourer and a 
nit. loon de luxe on the Nine for £152 (there is also a £135 
cable saloon, by the way) and three saloons and a tourer on 
the the Ten for £168, £179 and £192. The list is completed 
gives F with the £198 Triumph Ten saloon, the £185 Trojan 
Tes § tourer and saloon, the singleton Vauxhall Twelve-six 
Ss saloon, at £195, and the Wolseley Nine and Hornet 
os Twelve (six-cylinders) at £179 and £198 10s., both 
on saloons. 
had A tremendous array, you must agree. Perhaps you 
our — Will also agree that it might be a good thing if those 
gins § nine “ hundred per cent. British” factories (by which 
and # I mean those that build their cars in this country and 
a neither assemble nor import them or their components) 
pe Were to join up, if not into one concern—an- Utopian 
in.” scheme, I readily admit—then into three or four and, 
dassing their common products by price and power, 








British Cars 


present a formidably united front to the rest of the 
small car-buying world. In this country we do not 
take kindly to amalgamations, trusts or combines, or 
at all events not so kindly as they do in the United 
States where the building and selling of cars is 
organized and, to use a detestable word, rationalized, 
but it seems odd that not one of our leading manufacturers 
has ever shown signs of regarding our highly individualistic 
methods as capable of practical improvement. Would 
“British Light Cars,”’ with nine factories, be able to make, 
say, four models, of four and six cylinders, costing £150, 
£165, £180 and £200, that would sell in larger numbers 
than the imposing catalogue I have just written down ? 
Would “ B.L.C.” eventually put up a show like General 
Motors? And would their products be better cars than 
any of the odd fifty included in my list? Would it 
pay, in the end, to make them better or worse? That 
smacks unpleasantly of things like Trusts and monopolies. 
Competition is certainly the essential tonie for car- 
making and it might well happen that if** B.L.C.” cornered 
the world’s cars the standard would fall, and that would 
be a catastrophe. The sheer excellence. of the British 
light car, built and sold on very un-trust-like lines, 
is first-class propaganda for every sort of British 
machinery, as the result of last week’s Alpine Trials 
must once more prove. 

Lately I have taken out two little cars that seem to 
me admirable examples of British supremacy in this par- 
ticular line, the 1934 Austin Ten and the Hillman Ten 
(the Minx), and if you want an exposition of this individ- 
ualistic way of making British cars you need go no further. 
The two cars are utterly different in every way save 
their obvious soundness of design and build. They cost 
very nearly the same, £172 10s. for the Austin saloon 
de lurve, £179 for the Hillman; their tax is the same, 
and their chief measurements. The Hillman has a slight 
advantage (if you regard it so) over the Austin in three 
inches wider track; the Austin over the Hillman in a 
shade longer wheelbase. Yet there is no comparison 
between them and, obviously, I do not attempt to 
draw one. It would be not only odious but absurd. 

Here are some of the reasons why I like and admire 
the Austin Ten. It gives you, at the outset of your 
acquaintance with it, an impression of great staunchness. 
The full power of 20 is developed at the sensible revolu- 
tion-rate of 2,600. That, too, is admirable. It means long 
and useful service. The engine runs smoothly in its 
rubber mountings, the gears are exceptionally quiet and 
the syncromesh makes changing up and down swift and 
noiseless. The car climbs well and sturdily up really 
steep hills and third speed is sensibly geared. The 
bodywork is well designed, and every inch of space is 
made use of. It is unusual if not unique in these day 
in being almost within the axles instead of projecting 
well behind the rear axle. It looks very well. Here i 
a car that should not only last longer than some others 
of its price and type, but should reach an honoured old 
age, an achievement usually reserved for cars costing 
much more. 

I like the Hillman because it is very well sprung, has 
very good steering and brakes, and is therefore very 
comfortable in the full sense of the word. Its flexible 
engine-suspension, which is extended to the transmission, 
absorbs practically all trace of vibration, and that is 
worth a great deal ina small car. I like its swift unfalter- 
ing acceleration and the way in which it reaches its 
maximum speed, which is close upon sixty miles an 
hour. It has a freewheel and, although in nine cases 
out of ten this device leaves me cold, I do think it is 
useful in a light, small-engined car whose lively qualities 
no less than its solid comfort must tempt its owners on 
to the long straight roads of the Continent. A free- 
wheel is no bad thing to have on a long and varied 
itinerary. It saves wear and tear of both mechanism 
and nerves. I like the Hillman for the roominess of its 
body and for its “ big car feeling ’—that rare quality, 
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It I were “ B.L.C.” I should standardize it. 
Joun PRIOLEAU, 
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Travel 


Try the Faroes 


THERE is probably no country in Europe which attracts any- 
thing like so small a quota of visitors from other European 
countries as the Faroe Islands. They lie completely off the 
beaten track. They are a sort of Achilles’ heel of globe- 
trotting; almost invariably inveterate travellers, boasting 
their intimacy with all the rest of our Continental land-mass, 
can be forced to admit that here is one territory they have 
not seen or thought about or—often—even heard of. And 
yet I think that for a variety of reasons there is no place in 
Europe better worth visiting, It is easy of access; there is a 
regular weekly sailing from Leith to Thorshavn, the principal 
town in the Faroes, by an. excellently appointed steamer. 
When one gets beyond that last lonely outpost of the Shet- 
lands, the island of Foula, even in the summer-time, there is 
an area of cross-currents or ‘‘ rousts ’’ in which a good tossing 
is inevitable. But that is no great drawback except for the 
very worst of sailors, perhaps, and it is soon compensated for 
by the emergence on the north-eastern horizon of a collection 
of the weirdest geological shapes in Europe. - They do not 
seem to belong to the earth at all,-but rather to the moun- 
tains of the moon. At first glance, from afar off, one seems to 
be approaching a group of pyramids, but, as one slowly 
draws up, to these islands, their extraordinary character 
provides a series of unique and fascinating views, not only of 
sterile pyramidical hills, terraced at regular intervals with 
lateral lines of knobbly basaltic outcropping, and gored from 
summit to base with the courses of. cataracts, but of magnifi- 
cent bird-bergs, great sea-caves, volcanically contorted stacks 
of all kinds rising to fantastic needle-points. These islands 
are all internally uninhabitable; they go sheer up and have no 
inland valleys in which houses can be built. All the houses 
and villages and strips of cultivated ground are round the 
water’s edge, and all locomotion from point to point round 
the coasts is by boat, it being impossible to construct—or at 
any rate maintain—roads across country. 

Scenically amazing though the Faroes are, however, neither 
that nor the cachet of visiting a territory so little visited is 
the principal attraction. Lonely and well-nigh barren 
islands, well on the way between Europe and Iceland. may 
connote to most minds a bare and barbarous life. Not so! 
The Faroes today are an object-lesson to the whole of Europe. 
A hundred years ago, or less, the islands were in a desperately 
bad way. Within living memory they have built up an ex- 
ceedingly prosperous economy, and, hand in hand with it, a 
very lively political and cultural renaissance. There is no 
destitution, no unemployment, the maximum of individual 
independence, the maximum of communal co-operation. The 
men marry young, but before they do so each man (at eighteen 
or nineteen) owns his own commodious Norwegian bungalow. 
Educational, hospital, and other public services are thoroughly 
adequate and up to date. The fishing fleet has multiplied 
itself and is thoroughly modern in all its equipment. It 
belongs to the islanders themselves, as do all the drying and 
curing establishments and the transport services. Spain 
is the principal market. The Faroes are almost entirely 
dependent on this dried fish industry; agriculture, bird- 
eatching and other occupations are relatively negligible. 
The only dark feature in the picture is the fact that every fifth 
man in the Faroes dies at sea—a far greater percentage than 
that of any other European nation, even in time of war. 

Despite the hardships of the fishing life, existence in the 
Faroes is a very happy affair, as is natural where such a cen- 
tripetal policy pools the activities of all for the common good, 
and aimost the entire profits of industry accrue to the islanders 
themselves, with a minimum of alien financial over-control. 
Again, though they live so far North, the Faroese are a fully 
Continental people, delighting in song and dance and drama, 
eafé life, and the splendid range of Danish cookery. Lithe, 
active, healthy, well-favoured people, most of them are 
bilingual—able to speak and read Danish, but habitually 
using Faroese, a distinctive and vigorous variant of old 
Norse—while many of them also speak English and German. 
The Faroes are prohibitionist ; it is impossible to buy aleo- 
holic drinks in the hotels, pensionnats, or cafés (or konditori, 
as they call them); but the citizens themselves can import 
spirits, beer, and wines for their own consumption. The 
hotels and pensionnats are excellent, and the shopping 
facilities leave nothing to be desired. 

I could write a great deal about the rich geological and 
ornithological interests of these islands—about their strange 
and chequered history ; about the splendid linguistic and 
literary movement that has gone hand in hand with the 
industrial and commereial revival ; but I have perhaps said 
enough, in the space of one short article, to show that here 
indeed is the venue for an unique and attractive holiday. 
It only remains to add that the passage from Leith to 
Thorshavn is inexpensive, and that the subsequent all-in 
cost of a holiday in the Faroes, making Thorshayn the centre 
and staying in one of its hotels or pensionnats, need not 
amount to more than a pound or thirty shillings per head 
per day. Hucu MacDiarmip. 
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A Popular Panacea 


OnE of the popular Sunday newspapers treated the Publi h 
this week to what I consider was a veritable “ may 
nest.””. I want, however, to refer to it because I thin BE C 
it supplies an interesting example of a very popu f "e 
fallacy which exists in many countries today, : 


During the early days of August there is inevitably, 
great expansion in the currency circulation in fh Pi 
country due to the height of the holiday season, whe, 
the public take out large sums in currency notes {y 
holiday expenditure. Before the month of August j 
over most of the notes come back again from circulatioy, 
the occasion for the enlarged use of them having passed, 
Thanks to the fact that the spending power of th > 
Community has increased somewhat of late, the expansio, 
during the first two weeks of August this year was abo 
£9,000,000, being rather larger than usual. Instead, 
however, of perceiving the wholly natural character ¢j 
this expansion, the journal to which I have referre 
hailed it as a bid by the British Treasury to “ boos 
exports by inflation,” and it went on to assert that th 
policy was “ likely to lead to the booking of big ordes 
for British factories in the next few months.” 


Tue AMERICAN EXPERIMENT. | 


Needless to say that these reports lacked foundation, 
and the explanation of the rise in note circulation was 
the natural one to which I have referred. Nevertheless, 
there is a very large section of the Community whic 
has been led to believe that the way to industrial recover 
is along the lines of credit and currency inflation, ani 
nowhere perhaps has this belief found more forcible 
expression than in the United States of America, wher 
for the past 18 months President Roosevelt has bee 
endeavouring to engineer a rise in commodity prices 
and industrial financial revival along the lines of monetary — = =—— 
and currency policy. Accordingly, although the causes 
of American depression were far removed from any 
question of adequate supplies of gold or credit, President 
Roosevelt decided early last year to abandon the goli 
standard and to use every possible measure to force 
down the exchange value of the dollar with the object 
of raising commodity prices. These measures were 
followed in their turn by an actual devaluation of the 
dollar by 41 per cent., with the prospect held out ofa 
possible further 9 per cent. reduction, while by bidding 
a high price for gold in the foreign markets, the 
United States added many millions of pounds worth 
of the metal to its already super-abundant stores, while 
quite recently the U.S. Treasury has been empowered 
to make silver a backing up to 25 per cent. of the 
note issue. 





It was, of course, inevitable that these measures of 
inflation plus colossal disbursements by the U.S. Treasury 
for subsidies and relief works should bring about a rise 
in commodity prices with some increase in trade activity, 
especially as the President took office when things were 
at their very worst in America, and when stores had 
fallen to an abnormally low level. Moreover, the courage- 
ous personality of the President also proved to be a great 
asset in reviving hopes in the hearts of the American 
people, so that a few months ago some were beginning 
to declare that America was oace again on the high 
road to prosperity. 








Then, as usually happens when prosperity is sought 
along the lines of monetary policy, it began to be evideat 
that a very high price was being paid for the moderate 
improvements in trade. It was perceived that costs of 
production were rising rapidly and that in the case 0! 
the railroads, for example, expenditure was increasin2 
faster than the growth in gross revenues, while nation! 
expenditure was mounting up in a manner threatenin? 


heavy taxation in the years to come. Not only so, but n 
it was also perceived that much of the Government - 
(Continued on page 238.) = 
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So bracing! 


Tonic—keen and bracing 
asan easterly breeze. A tang 
as freshening to the palate 
as the flick of spray on the 
cheek. A dance of spark- 
Jing bubbles much nearer 
than the Solent... tonic by 
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TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 


THE 
PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 
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MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 

















CONSIDER 


your 
Clothes | 


and 
their 
Style— 


OUR Clothes will keep their 

original, style when the 
materials are rightly chosen. 
Consider the Linings. Friction 
and ordinary bodily action play 
havoc with poor Linings. But 
*“COURTINE.” LININGS, 
woven and guaranteed by 
COURTAULDS, resist the 
heaviest daily wear, remaining 
supple and silky in appearance 
to the last. For every class of 
tailoring, ask your Tailor to use 





Martin’s - le - Grand, 
LONDON, E../i. 


The name is on 
the selvedse. 


SHRUNK. 





GUARANTEED FULLY 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 236.) 


borrowing had to be made through the banks, which 
were becoming increasingly loaded up with Government 
Securities, while in spite of the abnormal ease in money 
resulting from the Government policy, bankers had 
difficulty in finding a use for their resources in advances, 
owing to a lack of confidence in a long continuance of 
activity. 
SPECULATION AND PRICEs. 


Unfortunately, too, it so happened that the vigorous 
efforts made by Washington to bring about through 
artificial means a great rise in the price of Wheat proved 
to be of little value to the agricultural interests, owing 
to the fact that the unprecedented drought had left the 
farmers with practically no exportable surplus and in 
some districts with no crops at all, although earlier in the 
season the whole policy had been directed to curtail 
production itself. 

Now everyone in this country—and, indeed, in all 
parts of the world—must sincerely desire that prosperity 
shall return to the United States, for the influence 
exerted by America is so great that her prosperity or 
adversity must to some extent be reflected in many 
other countries. This desire, however, that America 
should prosper, only increases the anxiety that the 
measures adopted to bring about a recovery should 
be thoroughly sound; for, otherwise, it is easy to see 
that the reaction might be a severe one. Not only 
might it be severe in everything pertaining to finance 
and economic conditions, but the U.S. Government 
having as it were taken matters so completely into their 
own hands, a failure might bring about social and 
political as well as economic troubles. 





A MatTrer or CONTROVERSY. 


I am aware that what follows must largely be a 
matter of controversy. There are some who genuinely 
believe that a great expansion in currency and credit 
would be beneficial at the present time. And, indeed, 
we know that at the Economie Conference in London 
last year representatives of most countries proclaimed the 
need for a rise in wholesale prices of commodities. Never- 
theless, I am not afraid to assert that if this rise in com- 
modities is brought about by artificial rather than by 
natural means, the results may be very different from 
those which the optimists expect. At the present time, 
and notwithstanding the measures which have been 
adopted by the United States to deal with the situation, 
the fact remains that in that country the number of un- 
employed is at least 10,000,000, or about 10 per cent. 
of the population ; whereas in this country the percentage 
of unemployed is well under 5 per cent. of the population ; 
and the percentage of improvement in the figures of un- 
employment in this country during the past 18 months 
has been much greater than in the United States. I 
attribute this very largely to the fact that in this country 
we are balancing our Budgets and keeping our currency 
sound, whereas in America Budget deficits are being 
heaped up and uncertainty with regard to the currency 
is preventing a return of confidence. In other words, 
while in connexion with the working of the Exchange 
Equalization Account we may have had some expansion 
in credit here, it has been trifling and well regulated 
when compared with what has taken place in the 
United States. 

Democratic TENDENCIES. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible not to perceive in the 
present tendency for democracy to demand that Govern- 
ments shall regard it as part of their duties to shape, if 
not control, economic conditions, a very real danger. 
The danger lies in Governments endeavouring to dis- 
cover remedial measures for economic distress which 
shall be most pleasing to the general community, whereas 
the actual facts of the situation may call for mea- 
sures less acceptable but more calculated to meet the 
requirements of the times and bring about improve- 
ment, 

Artucr W. Kippy. 








Financial Notes 


Tue Rarmway SETTLEMENT. 
Ir is possible that holders of Ordinary Stocks 


English Railways may have been somewhat puzzled by th 
fact that the compromise settlement reached last week y; 
regard to a restoration of the cuts in wages has been follow 


by a considerable rise in Home Railway securities both y 
regards Prior Charges and the Ordinary Stocks. Thee 

tion is a fairly simple one and it may be well that holdey 
Ordinary Stocks, especially, should appreciate it because j 
may influence their future action in holding on to or realig; 
the stocks at the higher value. The partial restoration of th 
cuts in salaries is expected to cost the companies in q fy 
year an aggregate amount of about £1,100,000, and inasmy, 
as net revenues are very far below the level of 1931, when ty 
cuts in question were made, it might have been thought thy 
Ordinary Stocks would have declined rather than haf 
risen as the result of the decision. 


» * * * 
EXPLANATION OF THE RALLY. 


The explanation of the somewhat paradoxical moveme 
is to be found in a consideration of speculative as distiy: 


from investment operations. The recovery which began \ he 


English Railway stocks nearly two years ago was due tj 
purchases by professional operators who foresaw the tin 
of the tide so far as gross traffic receipts were concerned, ani 
it was not until a considerable rise had taken place both j 
Prior Charge Stocks and the Ordinary Stocks that a certiy 
amourst of investment buying took place. The Prior Char 
Stocks have maintained their rise quite well, the upwaif 


movement having been helped by the great rise in truteh 


securities. thus making the yield on some of the Prior Chay 
Stocks of English Rails fairly attractive. Early in the preseii 
year, however, professional operators began to realize th 
Ordinary Stocks pretty extensively, with a consequeit 
reaction in prices. This selling was due, first, to the fact thi 
it was recognized that future possibilities had been sufficient) 
discounted by the high levels touched at one time this yeu, 


while a still more potent factor was the apprehension if 


Labour disputes with regard to wages culminating in son 
kind of strike. Indeed, a good many professional operaton 
actually opened speculative sales in anticipation of a furthe 
fall in values. The settlement reached last week removei, 
it may be hoped, for some time to come, all apprehension 
of Labour troubles, and professional operators were ont 
again busy, some in closing “bear” accounts and some it 
opening fresh speculative positions for the rise. 
* * * * 


LookInc AHEAD. 


Some six months have to run before the railway results fi: 
the past year expressed in net revenues and dividend distribu: 
tions will beeome known, and in the meantime, freed from tle 
fear of Labour troubles, professional operators doubtless fee 
that if traflics continue to increase even moderately tle 
atmosphere will be favourable for a further rise both in Priv 
Charge Stocks and in the Ordinary issues. Moreover, « 
regards the former, professional operators doubtless base thei 
anticipations partly on the idea of a further rise in truste 
securities, thus giving a stimulus to the Prior Charge Stocks»! 
English Railways, even though most of them no longer cont 
under the head of full trustee stocks. This upward move 
ment, in its turn, will, so it is argued, have a sentimental effec 
upon the Ordinary Stocks even though no dividends may le 
in sight for some time to come. If, however, such an advanee 
in the Ordinary Stocks takes place as a result of thes 
speculative operations, genuine investors and existing holden 
will, no doubt, consider very carefully whether intrinsic merits 
in the shape of dividend prospects justify the advance, for ther 
are many who believe that sooner or later there may be soni 
drastic reduction in the nominal capital of the Railways. 

x * . * 


RIsE IN GUINNESS. 


Not the least interesting feature in the Industrial section 
has been the sensational rise in the £1 Units of Ordinar 
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Stock of Arthur Guinness, Son and Company. A week ag! 
I referred to the fact that this Stock, which then stood # 
about 112s., gave a yield to the investor on the basis of the 
last dividend and bonus of just over 4} per cent., but sinc 
then the price has risen to 117s. 6d. ex dividend. Some ides 
of the effect of the rise on market values may be gathered 
from the fact that it has taken place in a Stock having 4 
nominal value of £7,500,000 and the rise during the past week 
has added something like £3,000,000 to the market value. 
The latest Report was, of course, a very good one, but the 
sensational rise of the past week has been due to the announce 
ment made at the annual meeting of the establishment of 4 
brewery near London, a step which it is understood will save 
the company a very large amount each year in taxation. — 
A. W. K 
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WONDERS OF GREECE. 
ATHENS, DELPHI, CRETE, ETC. 
SMALL PERSONALLY GONDUCTED TOUR. 


September 7th to October 4th. 


inclusive. 


FIRST AVENUE HOUSE, W.C. 1 


28 days, 50 guineas. All 


London to_ London. Pe HELLENIC TOURS, 








INVESTMENT 7 


SHARES ISSUED 


= 47 FREE 


EQUIVALENT TO £5.3.3% 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH 
A VERY LARGE PRO- 
PORTION OF RESERVES 


Mortgage Advances exceed £560,000 


TAX 





NORWICH 
BUILDING 


SOCIETY 











Due to Shareholders ...... £523,000 
DIED ves coos wecucwsrensioxs £35,000 
cal HEAD OFFICE: 34 (8) Prince of Wales 
Menta Rd., Norwich. Sec., G. G. CROOK, F.C.A. 
London Office: 16 City Road, E.C. 1 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said :— 


“| do commend this Institution to the Public for their 
continued assistance."’ 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 





at age 65, or at death if 
£1 OO earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ie  » a 


£41 39 99 %? 45 






No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(jounded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Commission, 


4 


No shareholders. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ane sco « £ 4,500,000 

Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 

Currency Reserve £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Prop rietors under the. ‘Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received, 











Good News from Abroad 


| (2) The Scriptures in Japan 


have just admitted the 


30,000th Child 


Every child who enters the Society's Homes or the Training Ship 
“Arethusa”’ is fed, clothed and educated, and trained so that he 
or she becomes not only a useful, but good, man or woman. 


FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY 
NEEDED NOW. 
1,100 CHILDREN ARE ALWAYS BEING 


The news that the circulation of the Scriptures in Japan 
amounted to more than half-a-million copies—a record 
for the Bible Society in that country—will hearten all 


Christian people who long and pray that Japan may be | 


won for Jesus Christ. 


This immense distribution of God’s Word represents 
































MAINTAINED. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, . Wc. 2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G 

Coplys RUGS 

Alt Wool. Made in Scotland 

FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL —— 
This handsome Rug may be had in the following 86 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyle, Black Watch, 

Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, § EACH 
ordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting i 4 th 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- IN U.K 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 


signs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. 
Rug 70” x 554”, fringed ends. 


HEAVIER RUGS in all on principal Clans ae 


from 21/- to 42/-. 


Coloured illustrated list, post free. 
COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 


Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 
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careful organization and much hard work. Ten col- 
| porteurs were each responsible for the sale of more than 

25,000 volumes; four of them each sold over 30,000; 
' and one actually reached a total of 45,706 copies. 


Numbers are not everything, but these figures seem 
to show that the Japanese people are not indifferent to 
the Christian religion, but are anxious to learn all they 
can about it. 

Japan occupies a great place in the modern world, 
and who can say what may be the influence of the wide 
circulation of the Scriptures upon her attitude to inter- 
national affairs, her religious conceptions, and the spiritual 
life of her people? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries, 
"BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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“The Spectator”? Crossword No. 99 


By XANTHIPPE. 
> quinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this aweel’s 
crossword | e to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,’ and 
should be re “d not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name of 
the winner will be published in our next issue.] 
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SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD NO. 98 


The winner of Crossword 
No. 98 is: 
Mr. Sydney Carbis, 
The Beeches, 
Blossomfield, 
Solihull. 





ACROSS 


1. Source of contempt. 1s 

11. Turn back foreign assent. 

13. Mr. Henderson would ap- 
prove the command issued 
to this person. 

14. Curtail an island famous in 
the story of Gallipoli. 


i) 


16. The Russian big bad wolf. 4 
17. The Master of these isnota 5 
baker. ‘ 
18 rev. The inscription of woeon § 
“that sanguine flower.” 7, 


19. A little proportional repre- 
sentation would make her 


take a step forward. 8. 

21. ‘“‘ Defensive of a house.” 

22 rev. Can be eaten or drunk. 

23. Bird. 9. 

24. Summit. 

25. Airy prefix. ' 10. 

26 rev. ‘“Hearken ere I die” 
(Tennyson). 

27. Massachusetts seaside resort. 

30. An Edinburgh M.P. 1l 

32. Ancient if. e 

33. One of the U.S.A. = 

35. Wulf is wanted. 15. 

36. Beginning of certain mys- 20 
teries. =. 

37. Start of a famous Chinese 26. 
statesman. 

38. Oui ——. 28. 

39. Scottish poet in Scotland 
(sorry !). 29, 

40 rev. Swiss resort. 31. 

42. Attire. ‘ 

43. A harbour after this runs 34. 
the Tory organization. 40. 

44. Masefield wrote of her. 41. 
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DOWN 
A Welsh county is so wriii, 
in certain cases, ] am ys 
there the first time, 


. Smell. : 
3. The baby in The Haye 


fan. 


. Noisy religion, 


B.B.C. clients. 


. Apes, perhaps. 


“Fall into —— and |n 
price ’’ (Shak.). 


Mythological lady wh, 2 


we have met befor i 
these puzzles. 

Be you ever so cortiny 
your acts may be — 

rev. Mixed rats at the beg, 
ning are wanted for why 
Gilbert’s Major - Genenj 
was good at. 


. Laid sap (anag.). 


The Scot is just in. 









A loud noise is mostly ty & 


implement of a row, 
Its sauce is proverbial, 


An authority on thE 


constitution. 


His plough is well-known} 
Etonians, 


A misuse across the Channe, 
What Hitler might exclain, 
Lincoln, perhaps, 

Same as 32. 

Artist. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 








TOWN & COUNTRY 





Houses and Properties | 1/6 per 


line | For Sale or To Let 











A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
The most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 

Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 


(Phone: Crawley 328.) 





a he te FURNISHED LODGE, 2 reception, bath, 5 
' bedroo! Central heat, gas, co.’s water, modern 
drainage. Garden. garage, plate, linen. Long let 2} gns. 
Holmwo ark, Wimborne. 











Romance and Realism, Prehistoric Forts, Beehive 
Huts, Sixth-Century Churches, Unspoiled Islanders. 
Furnished Bungalow by the sea unexpectedly free to let. 
Three bedrooms, Parlour, Kitchen, &c, Safe Bathing, 
Matchless Views.—SHARMAN, 14 The Grove, Greenwich, 
8.1L. 10. 


I IAM O’FLAHERTY’S AND SYNGE’S Aran Islands, 
4 








WHITEMAN & CO./} adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 


56 BROMPTUN ROAD, 8.W.3. Tel: Kens, 0026-7, 





INCLUDING CENTRAL 


WATER, PASSENGER pag CONSTANT HOT M A N O R 
£750 FREEHOLD ’ LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 


FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 


away from al! traitic. Main water and gas, 3 bed, 1 
sitting, kitchen and bath. Sun Parlour. Garage, 


PRETTY GARDEN—} ACRE | 


4 
i 








WHITEMAN & CO., as above. Fo, 3151. EE 





Architects ; Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 


BE AVAILABLE. 
SURREY (1 mile Addlestone Station). Old oak beams, BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON 
een: TO PUTNEY HEATH. 
PICTURESQUE THATCHED COTTAGE INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 


Phone: Putney 2166 


S.W. 15. 


et 




















VHICHESTER.—Charming and easily run Jacobean 


> / house in secluded central position. 4 sitting, 
£1,400 FREEHOLD 8 bedrooms. Original panelling, 


modern kitchen. 





BEDS.—In Quaint Hamlet, 4 miles Bedford Central heating and all main services. Near sea and 
BLACK AND WHITE COTTAGE. H 1 St. Martin’s Square. 
Perfect order. Original Tudor characteristics. Main 
Se TENS Sak Shee. Saenee, 2 NG, 5 ee ae \ healthy, peaceful residence. Bargain. Rural amen- 
dressing, bath, etc. Sun Parlour. ities, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, attics, garden. All main | 4 yction. 
OLD WORLD RESTFUL GARDEN | services, Close station, church. Rent, £52; rates, £12. | ~ 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. Fo. 3126. 


Lendon Road, Chippenham. 


or Early bathroom ; 





STUDIO 


Downs. Freehold £2,250, or might be let.—G. CLARKSON, I ERKS. (30 miles London).—A dignified medium-sized 
RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN TYPE, FOR SAL 





yrETS aie . ce in country village, 3 reception rooms and fin 
JILTSHIRE (Corsham).—Let or sell immediately ;|¢1750 studio or LIBRARY. 4 bedrooms (lav. basins), 


|A MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSE WITH 


pretty garden. Excellent repait, 


main water, main electric, garage, radiators. 


| 
| Extras: garage, acre pasture.—BRiTToN, Haven, Sole Agents, Messrs, NicHoLas, 1 — 
Road, Reading. 
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Rates for Prepaid 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 lelters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
wilh remiltance to ensure insertion, not laier than Tuesday of each week. 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 








99 Gower Street, London, 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
ee 
INIVERSITY COLLEGE adel AL MEDICAL 
U 540 BEDS. SCHOO 540 BEDS. 
FOR FINAL mmncal “STU DIES ONLY. 
The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 


facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Medical Examinations. 
Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 
Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of over £1,000, Thirty-six Resident 
Appointments annually. a 
Particulars from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1. 





PERSONAL 


74% for 26 ; 
W.C. 1, 


and 10%, for 52. 








| 


YLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for | 
( Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 


poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromle y Street, Commercial 


Road, Stepney, E. 1 





NOMRADESHIP CLUB, for introductions to people 
( of intelligence and wide interests. Write to THE 
SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, W.11, enclosing stamp 





VHARLES LAMB unpublished AUTOGRAPH POEM 
( 1824) for ee Box H.105, SHELLEY'S, 11 
Crooked Lane, E.C, 





** Laisser Passer’ 
written by 
187] 


YIUSEPPE GARIBALDI.—A 
NW autographed by Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
Garibaldi giving permission to enter Paris in 
Offers wanted.—Write M. C., 4 Adam Street, W.1. 





COMPLEX? Write for Free Book 
and I will.”"—BRrITIsH INSTITUTE OF 
1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


a. 
7 CRW 6 ws 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9Arlington St.,8.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





NOMETHING NEW & LUXURIOUS, the BALL 
h RAZOR, ball-bearing on the skin. Shaves “like a 
lady's caress.” Price, 12s. 6d. of all dealers or post free 
from SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 





0 > ts ae a ee ee me 
Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow Sehool), Large garden. London 9} miles. 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GrosvENOR Housk Nursing Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.; Byron 2495, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 
APPLICATIONS for 


COMMITTEE of the 
GIRLS, HUYTON, invite 


7": 


the POST of HEADMISTRESS, which will become va- 
cant va next year.— Applicants should hold University 
Degree, have had boarding-school experience, be mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and should send particu- 
lars of experience, age and qualifications before Septem- 
r 30th to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. LINTERN, Liverpool 
lor Girls, Huyton, near Liverpool, to whom 

n for further particulars should be made. 








U NIVE COLLEGE OF 
BANGOR. 
(A Constituent C ollege of the U niversity of Wales.) 


RSITY NORTH WALES, 


The Council invites ‘applications for the post of 
PROFESSOR OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES. Salary £800. 








Fitty copies of applications and testimonials are | 
required, and must be received by the undersigned 
(from whom further particulars may be obtained), not 
later than September 8th. 

E. H. JONES, 

August 7th, 1934. Secretary and Registrar. 

V ACANCY fora PUPIL (premium) on a farm in Surrey; 

practical tuition in grass and arable land manage- 
ment, also training in dairy and stock farming.—Captain 
Luv, Usbrooks, Capel, Surrey. 








Have You 
Anything 
to Sell P 


Readers having anything to sell, or profes- 


sional services to offer, are invited to bring 


their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The 
Spectator. Prepaid Classified Advertisc- 


coct 2s. per line (36 letters) per 


The 


London, 


ments 
insertion, and should reach S.vectator 
Offices, 99 Gower Street, Wee. ft, 
Tuesday of each week. 


5% for 


with remittance by 


Discounts :—24% for 6 insertions, 


13, 74 for 26 and 10% for 52. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





B 


Provides a 


for 


A. 
Art 
b. 
combined with the 


T 
1842) 


L LAN M @& N-F 


(FOUNDED 


INSTITUTION 
sound education 
the modern girl. 
CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT. Languages 
Preparation for examinations—Commercial course 
VILLA BRILLANTMONT. Domestic science 
study of French. 
All Sports and Games. 
REDUCED FEES—quoted in 


HEUBI, LAUSANNE, 


and a serious training 


sterling. 








COMMERCIAL, 


SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AND 





St 
iY 

for Secretarial and allied work, 
ism. 
placed in good posts 
healthiest part of London 
Scholarships apply to the 


GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
wright Road, Hampstead, 


18 Ark- 
offers thorough training 
Advertising and Journal- 
Individual tuition by All students 
Charming House of Residence in 
For particulars of September 
SECRETARY 


expert staf 





ROUND 1 THE WORLD dxeccheoonll 





SA eee 
See eS : 
SE Es 











PEF, 
“his is the one Steamship Ser 
1 may go Round the We rid 
n you please, and with all 





and conveniences that you 


own Lome. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 


_ Reg 










TRANSPACIFIC “ ¢ 23 
between San Francis r 1 la, 
B.C., and he Philippines 
ow thr 1 S$, Including the it 
Voyage, ail across U.S.A r Cansg and 
the Pacific Voyage, 

from £53. 


irticulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 





General Agents: T. L. DUFF = SO., 22, Biiliter 

Street, London, E.C.3 MON. 0221 

or 24 George Square, Glas: z0w. Tel CEN. 2827, 
er LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 





; DOCTORATE 





Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


Series discounts : 24%, for 


ERSITY OF LIVERPOOHEH. 
J SESSTON 1934—1935, 

Prospectuses, and full particulars of the followin z, 
may be obtained on application to the Registrar :— 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 2 6, post free 3!- 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LA\, 

AND ENGINEERING. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SOCTAL 

ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAI 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

IN PHILOSOPHY 
FELLOWSHIPS. SCHOT pore es STU DENTSHIPS 


ieD & | 


SCIENCES AND 


MEDICINE, 


EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALIS OF RESIDENCE 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 


AWARD OF SCHOO! 
CERTIFICATES, 


AND HIGHER SCHOOL 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


‘ . ‘ _ 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILI Pub.ie School on 
ndividual jiines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland Y4 acres. Riding, Swimming, Girls are 
} prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
} entrance, or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science Fees, £120-150 pa. 
| . . ° 
|ST- DUNSTAN’S. ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 
iY SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Chureh 
recognized | Board of Education: warm climate: sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 
1} CIT. HELEN'S Recognized urding School for Gi 
Ss Cockermouth Entrance scholarships available 














LPFinNn COLLEG I 
Arveves-Villars, Switzerland. 4 100 feet Briti<h 
School for Boys, 12 to 19 years. Staff « ix Universit 
Graduates (one to every five boys Gen ral Education 
and Coaching for all Examinations. Modern Languag 
ind Business Course Ideal for Health and Sports \ 
few vacancies for September. For particulars and inter- 
views write the HEADMASTER (J. M. S. Barnard u 4.) 
at Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
PHORS £50 CASH PRIZES OFFERED FOR 
POEMS full particulars fr Mss. all kind 
S 4 Fiction) invited for r publications 
Me \ 1 Catalogue Lt! 





| Mose bgt ac Rad cttn une 
1 Pre er S ol pur il € thousands t 


REE LESSON UND COPY RIE HT SU] 
SECT CHART from the RECORDE PREM x 
OF J NALISM, 16 Brunswick Squa London, W. 


\ SS. f Is. per 1.000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
lk work Miss HARE 4 Taviton st., London, W.C.1. 





1ONG-POEMS \ "| ongs 
Sake nsidered for put ition 


PET DEREK, L1 zB, 1404 Sh 











. FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
yW" n send for free booklet. —R&GEN? 
pt. SSD) ala Gate, W. 3. 











MEDICAL 





Y¥ALLSTONES Permanently Reme oy Without Opera- 
HW tion. Guaranteed — Bookle r.%, Hestos, 


20. Grosvenor Place, 3S Sloane 3697). 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children 
Disease. (Est. in Queen's a4. wt 
Southampton Row, W.C. New 


with Hip 
1367.) Offices, 
inet Subscrip- 





4 


107 














tions & Donations urge atly one tu make good heavy 
Ses, 














Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, 

TIS IN YOUR POWER to bring health and happiness 
I into a child’s life. ONE GUINEA will send a poor 
or crippled kiddie to the sea or country for a fortnight’s 
glorious holiday. Please send your donation today to 
the SHAFTESBURY SociETY, John Kirk House, 32 John 
Street, W.C. 1. 





























CINEMAS 











CADEMY CINEMA 


















































F 4 
Oxford Street. , Ger. 2981. 
“ LIEBELEI ” (a 
AND ‘90° SOUTH” (U) 
AUG. 18 AND 19 ONLY ‘“‘LE PETIT ROI” (U). 
The Academy will be closed froin Ang. 20—24. 




















VV ERYMAN (opp. 
LIL 


HAM 2285.) 
U) Bookable. 


Hampstead Tube Str 
DAGOVER in * BARBARINA 


E 

















FOR THE TABLE, 


INEST Pershore Egg Plums, 12Ib, 3 3, 24Ib. 
11 6, carriage paid. Empties free. Send 
E. STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham 


M 


In tins, 


&e. 














6 -,48 1b 
for list. 





= | 





























ACKIE’'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at t 
fd., 4s, 4d., 


inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s 





ome or abroad, 








6s. 6d. 


ld., 7s. 3d 


Ss. Gd 10s. 


6d. 








Iiy lls. 6d, 

















Complete price 
J. W. MACKIE 


list on request 
& SONS, LTD. 





























Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Covr. 








EGYPT, 


ELLERMAN’S 


full particulars apply 
LONDON :— 


to: 


lephone: AVENL 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: 


E 9340, 


INDIA 
AND CEYLON 


a 


FOR SALE 





YUEST-HOUSE for ladies, going concern. Books 
|} Xn shown. Close to tube and buses. Long leas 
j Small GR. Suit 2 nurses or business eg Apply 
| M.379 Phe Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 








CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 





104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 


Cent. 3840 
Cent. 9222 














MISCELLANEOUS 





or 
State 


| ONEGATL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns fr 
request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free 





AVE you anything t 
to sell, or professional services to offer, 
to bring their 
thousands of readers of The S 
Advertisements cost 2 
and should reach 7)? 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
ek. Discounts :—2)$°%, for 





pectator. 


by Tuesday 


we 6 insertions, 5° 





108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 











73% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





are invited 
announcements to the notice of the many 
Prepaid Classified 
2s. per line (36 letters) per inse swanong 
Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Stree 

of each 
o tor 


»sell ? Readers having anything 


‘N 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





| ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 
bed and breakfast, 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 


Suites 
lid. 


2 gns. weekly, 
30s. 
i. 


partial board - 
Particulars, SE« RETARY. 
Victoria 3347. 





ROTT WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAG, 

Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 








a 
= RGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.; “*Melcrest,’”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501, 





ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, 
homely guest-house on Downs, 
Extensive views.—MIss HALE. 


Worthing. Quiet, 
overlooking Wor. 
Tel.: Swandean 112, 


L 


thi 








ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S. 

tiydro. For Health, 
rooms, grounds LO acres, 
day. Titus, 


Gt. Britain's Greatest 
Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





= RESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country, 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 


PR 


STREDT 


H 
Ww. .: 


« LED., BT, GEORGE'S Hovsk, 193 R EGENT 


s 


URREY., 


quarter 





TRUST INNS for excellent country 
s, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 








Apply tor List ‘S.,”’ stating requirements, to ** SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
“}\ THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 8, 

George’s Square, S.W. 1.) Room and Breakfast, 
| 5s a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 














‘THE TRAVEL MANAGER wil sed to send 
to readers desiring them the names hotels—or 
private hote’s—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 


be plea 





of 
j 



















































from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishme the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this | 
feature and we hope when possible re a rs will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


























AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOUTHE HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. | 






















































































BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Kottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE, 








BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS 
BUTTERMERE.— VICTORIA 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 


HOTEL, 
GOLF HOTEL. 
ARMs. 


























CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLYF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 








COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 









































CONISTON LAKE.—WATERKHEAD, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE | 
BRINE BATHS HOTEI 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 























EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 











| LLANDUDNO.—-CRAIGSIDE 





FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India 
GOODWICK (Pem )—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 






Street 


| ST. MAWES 


HASTINGS.—QUEEN’'S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS «& GOLF 
LINKS. 


KENMORE (Perths). 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Perths). 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 


HOTEL. 


T REGEN 


LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL 


VICTOR 
HYDRO, 
GEORGE’S HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).— 
LONDON.—DE VERE, 


AT. 
LOCH AWE. 
Kensington, W. 


—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W 

—CLIFTON HOTEL, Welbeck St., W. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S, 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOU 


NAIRN 
OBAN. 


(Nairnshire).—ROYAL 
—-GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION HOTEL. 


MARINE, 


PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. ' 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN $ (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 


TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LOCHRANNOCH. | 


ALKE RTON HOUSE. 


TA. 


i. 


SE. 


BAY 


Az A 


| SIDMOUTH. 








ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPIHL. 


(Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGIL ARMS 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK. West 
-BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—lFLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).- 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Statfs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HU NTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE 

—PALACE, 

—ROSETOR. 
ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 


2, 


BEN WYVIS 
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